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Game theory: an editorial note 


Questions important to a theoretical ap- 
proach to conflict resolution arise naturally in 
attempts to formulate a theory of non-zero- 
sum games. As long as a situation can be cast 
into the framework of a two-person zero-sum 
game, von Neumann’s minimax theorem can 
prescribe a “rational” strategy (pure or 
mixed) to each player. The rationality of each 
player can be unambiguously defined in terms 
of his attempt to maximize the expected abil- 
ity pay-off under the assumption that his 
opponent can do the same. Neither bargain- 
ing, nor threats, nor co-operation are rele- 
vant in a zero-sum game because what one 
player gains, the other must lose. Therefore, 
in this sort of game, “rationality” in the sense 
described fits in well with an intuitive notion 
of rationality. If the actual behavior of play- 
ers departs from that prescribed by the mini- 
max theorem, the discrepancy can be com- 
fortably attributed to “imperfect rationality,” 
for example, an inability to calculate out- 
comes or failure to take into account the 
rationality of the opponent. 

In non-zero-sum games, however, it is often 
impossible to prescribe to each player an 
optimum strategy without doing violence to 
some intuitive notion of rationality. More- 
over, the extent and the form of communica- 
tion between the players seems to assume a 


determinant role in some non-zero-sum 
games. Such games, therefore, seem to be 
more appropriate paradigms of situations in- 
volving elements of conflict resolution than 
zero-sum games. Since a complete normative 
theory of such games is lacking, the experi- 
mental approach assumes a greater impor- 
tance. If there is no “rational” prescription 
for ways to bargain or ways to increase pay- 
offs by taking advantage of opportunities to 
co-operate, then the way people actually do 
bargain or the way they utilize opportunities 
for co-operation, with or without the possibil- 
ity of direct communication, becomes the 
only important source of theoretical conjec- 
tures. 

The importance of gamelike experiments 
is that they put situations involving partial 
conflict and partial co-operation into rigor- 
ously describable and easily manipulable con- 
texts. It goes without saying that generaliza- 
tions from laboratory to life in situations of 
this sort are never warranted. Nevertheless, 
as a source of hypotheses and a nursery of 
ideas, the laboratory of human behavior can 
play an increasingly important role. It was 
by no means the smallest achievement of 
game theory to have instigated methods of 
studying instances of conflict (with co-opera- 
tive potential) in the laboratory. 





Bargaining behavior. I. “Prominence” as a predictor 
of the outcome of games of agreement’ 


RICHARD H. WILLIS anp MYRON L. JOSEPH 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The investigation reported here utilized 
simple, two-person, non-zero-sum? game sit- 
uations for the purpose of testing Schelling’s 
(13, 14) notion of prominence as a major 
determinant of bargaining behavior under 
conditions of very limited communication. 
The games employed were of a class which 
may be referred to as “games of agreement.” 
Both Ss received positive payoffs on those 
trials for which both Ss gave identical re- 
sponses. Differing responses resulted in zero 
payoff to both Ss. 

The prominence of a bargaining outcome 
is best illustrated in the situation which 
Schelling refers to as “tacit bargaining,” 
where the negotiators must come to an agree- 
ment without communicating with each 


1 This research was supported by funds made 
available by the Research Committee of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. This paper is 
the first of a series entitled “Experimental Studies 
in Bargaining Behavior.” 

2 A fundamental distinction made in the the- 
ory of games is that between zero-sum games and 
non-zero-sum games. Assuming the case of two 
players, in zero-sum games what one player 
wins on a trial, the other loses, so that the mean 
payoff to both players on each trial is always zero. 
In non-zero-sum games no such constraint is 
placed on trial-by-trial payoffs. Both players may 
gain, both may lose, or one may gain and the 
other lose on a trial, not necessarily in equal 
amounts. 
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other. Suppose A and B are in different rooms. 
Both are informed that $100 is theirs to split 
according to their respective claims submitted 
to a third party provided that the sum of 
their claims does not exceed $100. If the sum 
exceeds $100, neither A nor B receives any- 
thing. In Schelling’s sample of 40 Ss asked 
to imagine themselves in such a situation, 36 
submitted claims of exactly $50, and two of 
the remaining claims were $49 and $49.99. 
The pair of strategies represented by both 
negotiators claiming $50 is therefore highly 
prominent in an empirical sense. There is 
something (in this case, probably symmetry 
and equity) which sets one particular claim 
apart from all other possibilities, and it is 
this quality of standing apart which allows 
successful co-ordination, even in the complete 
absence of communication. Several other 
“single-trial” examples of tacit bargaining 
situations which have empirically prominent 
solutions are given by Schelling (13). 

In general, the prominence of a bargaining 
situation may be based on uniqueness, sym- 
metry, simplicity, precedent, cultural ana- 
logue, or any rationale which makes it quali- 
tatively differentiable from other possibilities. 
Because the outcome of a bargaining process 
is described most straightforwardly in terms 
of stabilized expectations, the mathematical 
properties of the situation are irrelevant un- 
less these properties identify a pair of strate- 
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BARGAINING BEHAVIOR 


gies upon which expectations will converge. 
Game theory, says Schelling (14), is conse- 
quently in sore need of a reorientation which 
gives less emphasis to mathematical proper- 
ties and correspondingly greater emphasis to 
those structural properties which are respon- 
sible for the prominence of certain solutions. 

The two-person, non-zero-sum game situa- 
tion was chosen as an appropriate one for 
experimentally investigating bargaining be- 
havior and, in particular, for testing Schel- 
ling’s notion of prominence in a multitrial 
situation. Non-zero-sum games are frequently 
referred to as “bargaining games” and do in 
fact possess two characteristics which are 
generally considered to be the essential fea- 
tures of bargaining situations, viz., (a) con- 
flict of interest? and (b) the possibility of 
mutual gain through co-operation. Although 
there exists in game theory a well-defined 
and widely accepted definition of optimality 
for zero-sum games—the minimax solution— 
there is no fully accepted definition of an 
optimal solution for non-zero-sum games. A 
recent review of proposals which have been 
made, and their respective limitations, is 
given by Luce and Raiffa (7). However, our 
primary concern in the present experiment 
was with what individuals actually did and 
not with what they might or should have 
done. Strangely, the experimental literature 
on bargaining behavior is still small and of 
the relatively small number of experiments 
in the area, as large a proportion has been 
conducted by economists and game theorists 


3 An exception occurs in the limiting case of 
games of pure co-operation, in which the payoff 
to one player is always equal or perfectly cor- 
related with that of the others. The theoretical 
work of Marshak (8, 9) on games of pure co-oper- 
ation, known as the “theory of teams,” is worthy 
of serious attention by social psychologists. No- 
tice that zero-sum games constitute the limiting 
case at the opposite end of the continuum and 
are sometimes referred to games of pure compe- 
tition. 
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(e.g., 6, 17, 18) as that performed by psy- 
chologists (e.g., 1, 2, 4,). Several theoretical 
discussions, in addition to those of Schelling, 
are available (e.g., 3; 7, chaps. 5, 6; 8, chap. 
5; 11). : 

A word is in order concerning the signifi- 
cance of the bargaining concept in everyday 
experience. The concept is applicable not 
only to those situations which are customarily 
labeled as bargaining, such as collective bar- 
gaining between labor and management, but 
also to a large number of situations not 
usually thought of as bargaining. Two friends, 
for example, who wish to attend a movie 
together but who have different preferences 
are in such a situation. It is the opinion of 
the authors, in fact, that the bargaining 
paradigm offers a promising approach to the 
understanding of most dyadic behavior and 
perhaps a good share of all social behavior. 
Homans (5) has recently espoused a similar 
point of view, which he defends most con- 
vincingly. 


Method 


Ss were 80 male undergraduates at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Individuals 
were paired randomly, and pairs were ran- 
domly assigned to experimental conditions. 
In all conditions, Ss were placed in multi- 
trial non-zero-sum game situations. On each 
trial it was the task of the two Ss to agree, 
that is, to make the same response selected 
from a small number of alternatives. When 
a pair of Ss appeared to participate in the 
experiment, they were seated back-to-back, 
each with a table in front of him. Response 
sheets, to be described below, were placed 
before each S. Instructions were then read 
aloud by the E, and Ss were given the oppor. 
tunity to ask questions. Questions were an- 
swered by paraphrasing the appropriate por- 
tion of the instructions. 

Instructions stressed one of the following 
orientations: 
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1. Self-interest. Each S was instructed to do as 
well for himself as he could, i.e., to maximize 
total payoff without regard for how well or 
how poorly he thought his partner was doing. 

2. Co-operation. Each S was instructed to do as 
well for himself as he could but was advised 
that co-operation between the two Ss would 
allow each to do better than he would other- 
wise be able to do. 

3. Competition. Each S$ was instructed to do 
better than his opponent. That is, relative 
total payoff, not total payoff per se, was the 
important thing. 


Within each of these three basic orientations, 
instructions were further subdivided accord- 
ing to whether the experiment was identified 
as one in bargaining or whether it was merely 
referred to as a “game.” In either case, ap- 
propriate references were made to the nature 
of the experimental situation in three places 
in the instructions. 

Each pair of Ss played 50 trials of each 
of two games. Half the pairs first played a 
binary choice, or 2-response game, and then 
switched to a 3-response game. The other 
half of the pairs first played a 3-response 
game and then switched to a 4-response 
game. In order to give a concrete idea of the 
nature of the games and to illustrate the 
exact wording of the instructions, the instruc- 
tions for the self-interest, game (i.e., not 
identified as a bargaining situation), 2-re- 
sponse condition are given below, verbatim: 

“The two of you are going to play a kind 
of game. However, this game is not like most 
games, in which you try to beat the other 
person, and in fact, it will not be possible for 
you to know for sure which of you is ahead. 

“What you are to do is to win as many 
points for yourself as you can, without regard 
for how well you think the other person is 
doing. 

“The rules of the game are as follows: 
On each trial each of you can make either 
of two responses by placing a pencil mark 
in either of the two ‘Choice’ columns, num- 
bered 1 or 2. Then, if both of you have made 
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the same choice, you will both receive some 
points, although not necessarily the same for 
each of you. If the two of you make different 
choices, on any trial, neither of you will re- 
ceive any points. I will place a pencil mark 
in one of the ‘Points’ columns after each trial, 
to let you know how many points you re- 
ceived on that trial. 

“We will play 50 trials, and your score 
will be equal to the total number of points 
you have won on all trials. During the game 
you may not talk to or communicate in any 
way either with the experimenter or with the 
other person serving as subject. This is im- 
portant, so please be careful not to violate 
this rule. 

“Remember, you are to concern yourself 
only with how many points you win, but 
since your points depend on the responses of 
the other person, as well as your own re- 
sponses, you must not fail to take into account 
what he is doing, or what you think he is 
doing. 

“Do you have any questions so far? [Ques- 
tions, if any, were answered.] If not, then 
make your first choice.” 

As soon as the 50 trials of the first game 
had been played, and without any discussion 
or communication between Ss, the filled-in 
response sheets were taken up and new ones 
handed out. The second game was preceded 
by the following instructions, read aloud by 
E: 

“This game is similar to the previous one, 
but notice that now you have three choices 
available. Again, your sole objective is to 
earn as many points for yourself as you can. 
As before, you must both agree on the same 
response for either of you to win any points, 
but the number of points won on any trial 
is not necessarily the same for the two of you. 
We will play 50 trials of this game and that 
will conclude the session. Any questions be- 
fore we begin? [Questions, if any, were an- 
swered.] If not, then make your first choice.” 

As previously indicated, instructions read 
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in other experimental conditions were modi- 
fied with respect to instructional orientation 
(self-interest, co-operation, or competition) , 
identification of the situation as bargaining or 
merely as a “game,” and the number of 
choices, or response alternatives, available (a 
2-response game followed by a 3-response 
game, or a 3-response game followed by a 
4-response game). 

Furthermore, for the self-interest and co- 
operation conditions, additional pairs of Ss 
were run who were informed that they would 
be paid at the rate of one cent for each ten 
points won during the course of the experi- 
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tions required to fill it outtoa2 x 2x 2x 83 
factorial. In the analysis, the 2* portion was 
considered as a unit, and t-tests were em- 
ployed to compare the competition x nomi- 
nal-reward conditions with the self-interest 
X nominal-reward and the co-operation X 
nominal-reward condition. 


Results® 


In order to evaluate the relative promi- 
nence of the various response alternatives, in 
Schelling’s sense of the term, the frequency 
with which agreement was achieved on each 
response alternative was computed, as shown 
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Fic. 1.—Payoff matrices for the 2-response, 3-response, and 4-response games. Rows represent re- 
sponses or choices available to Player A, while columns represent those available to Player B. For the 
non-zero payoffs, the upper figure is Player A’s payoff, and the lower figure, Player B’s. 


ment.* The average amount won by Ss in 
the monetary-reward condition was $1.22. In 
the nominal-reward condition, Ss won points 
only. 

Figure 1 shows the payoff matrices for the 
three non-zero-sum games used in the experi- 
ment. 

The over-all structure of the experiment 
was that of a 2 x 2 x 2 x 2 factorial, repli- 
cated twice, plus half the experimental condi- 


4 A competition x monetary-reward condition 
was not included in the experiment because of 
the logical inconsistency it would have entailed 
due to the stressing of relative performance in 
the instructions and the actual money payoffs 
which would have been independent of relative 
performance. 


in Table 1. The results for the 3-response 
games were not as anticipated. It was ex- 
pected that for these 3-response games pairs 
of Ss would achieve agreement most fre- 
quently at Choice 2, as this was the unique, 
symmetrical solution and thus qualified as a 
prominent solution. Furthermore, it resulted 
in equal trial-by-trial payoffs to each S, a fact 
which could not have been known with cer- 


5 In the interests of clarity and simplicity, the 
self-interest and co-operation groups, of both 
modes of reward, will often be discussed sepa- 
rately, since these data comprise a complete 2* 
factorial design. The competition group will be 
compared only in its relation to the self-interest 
and co-operation groups of like mode of reward, 
viz., nominal reward. 
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tainty by Ss at the outset but which perhaps 
could have been deduced by some Ss on the 
basis of the information received at the end 
of each trial. 

However, for those pairs of Ss playing the 
3-response game first, Choice 3 was the most 
frequent locus of agreement, with Choice 2 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF AGREEMENT AT EACH COLUMN 
NuMBER 
oF Cotumn Acreep Upon 

ConpiT10nN CHOICES 1 2 3 4 
2-3 ‘§ 358 207 sae 

a 3 289 146 166 
3-4 {3 54 158 173 =e 

~ St ia \4 96 96 89 178 


following a close second and Choice 1 fol- 
lowing a very poor third. For those pairs of 
Ss playing the 3-response game second, 
Choice 2 actually ranks last, although it is 
not far behind Choice 3. Choice 1 is now first 
by a large margin, in definite contrast to its 
relative position when the 3-response game 
was played first. 

For the 2-response game, Choice 1 is asso- 
ciated with agreement over half again as fre- 
quently as Choice 2, while for the 4-response 
game, Choice 4 is almost twice as frequently 
associated with agreement as any of the other 
positions. If the frequencies for the two 3- 
response conditions are combined, then the 
over-all picture given by the data of Table 1 
is a fairly strong tendency for agreements to 
occur in end categories. 

Because the distributions of agreements for 
the 3-response conditions ran counter to ex- 
pectations, the data were analyzed by blocks 
of 10 trials to determine whether or not 
Choice 2 was becoming more frequently the 
position at which Ss reached agreement. The 
results, shown in Table 2, indicate that this 
was not the case. Despite the structural 
prominence of the middle position, it seems 
to have possessed no prominence so far as 
the joint perceptions of the pairs of Ss are 
concerned. 
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Analyses of variance were carried out on 
the self-interest and the co-operation groups, 
for two kinds of measures: A-scores and E- 
scores. The A-score, or agreement score, is 
the number of times in each game of 50 trials 
that agreement is reached, i.e., the number 
of trials on which both Ss give the same re- 
sponse. The E-score, or equity score, indi- 
cates how evenly the total payoff on a par- 
ticular game was split between the two Ss. 
It is defined as the proportion of the total 
payoff going to the winner of a game. A 
scatter diagram indicated no appreciable cor- 
relation between A-scores and E-scores. 

For A-scores, only two of the thirty-two 
sources of variation were significant. The 
number-of-choices variable (the number of 
alternative responses available to each S on 
each trial) yielded an F-ratio of 14.75, df-= 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF AGREEMENT AT EACH COLUMN 
ConDITION 
Biocks 2-3 3-4 
oF Column Column 

TRIALS 1 2 3 1 2 3 

1-10.... 61 24 26 9 30 21 
11-20.... 57 30 30 7 28 29 
21-30.... 50 29 42 12 29 28 
31-40.... 46 34 45 12 37 39 
41-50.... 45 30 43 8 34 64 


1/32, with an associated probability value 
of less than 0.001. This means that pairs of 
Ss playing first the 2-response game and then 
the 3-response game were able to agree on 
their responses significantly more often than 
pairs of Ss playing first the 3-response game 
and then the 4-response game. 

The one other significant source of varia- 
tion of A-scores is the second-order interac- 
tion mode of reward x instructional ori- 
entation x identification. This interaction 
was significant at the 0.05 level of significance 
(F = 6.11, df = 1/32). Identifying the sit- 
uation as bargaining facilitated agreement in 
the co-operation X nominal-reward condi- 
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tion but interfered with it in the self-interest 
x nominal-reward condition. Not identifying 
the situation as bargaining made for most 
frequent agreement in the self-interest x 
nominal-reward condition but was associated 
with least frequent agreement in the co-opera- 
tion X monetary-reward and co-operation X 
nominal-reward condition. 

Two sources of variation were also signifi- 
cant in the analysis of variance of equity 
scores. The first, significant at the 0.01 level 
(F = 10.54, df = 1/32), is the ordinal-posi- 
tion factor. Although the number-of-choices 
factor showed no significant difference in the 
evenness with which points were split, there 
was a significant tendency for the division of 
points or money to become less even in the 
second game played by the pair of Ss, by 
comparison with the first game.® Further- 
more, there was a strong tendency for the 
winner of the first game to win the second 
game also. For the 32 pairs of Ss in the self- 
interest and co-operation groups combined, 
the breakdown is as follows: The same S 
was winner of both games in 24 cases (75.0 
per cent), the other S was winner in the 
second game in 5 cases (15.6 per cent), and 
in the remaining three cases, there was a tie 
in one of the games. The breakdown for the 
8 pairs of Ss in the competition condition was 
similar, with 5 double winners (62.5 per 
cent) and 2 reversals (25.0 per cent). With 
29 double winners out of a total of 40 pairs, 
the over-all percentage is 72.5. The sign test 
shows this figure to be significant beyond the 
0.01 level. 

The second significant source of variation 
in E-scores is that of mode of reward X in- 
structional orientation x identification. This 
was a hair’s breadth short of attaining signifi- 
cance at the 0.01 level, the F-ratio being 


6 Although the experimental design confounds 
number of choices and ordinal position, the inter- 
pretation is unequivocal because of the insignifi- 
cant main effect due to the former variable. 
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7.47, with df = 1/32. When the experiment 
was not identified as one in bargaining, the 
2, 3-response X monetary-reward condition 
was the most equitable; but when it was so 
identified, the 2, 3-response x nominal-re- 
ward and the 3, 4-response x monetary-re- 
ward conditions were more equitable than the 
other two conditions. 

Two negative findings seem worthy of par- 
ticular note. First, the main effect due to 
mode of reward did not even approach sig- 
nificance. Despite the fact that each S in the 
monetary-reward condition won, on the aver- 
age, $1.22, pairs of Ss rewarded with points 
only did fully as well and split their com- 
bined payoff neither significantly more nor 
less equitably. Second, the self-interest group 
and the co-operation group showed no sig- 
nificant difference, either with respect to A- 
scores or E-scores. The competition group, 
however, agreed significantly less frequently, 
as may be clearly seen in Figure 3. 

In order to determine the rate and extent 
to which pairs of Ss learned to increase their 
frequency of agreement, A-scores were com- 
puted for each of the ten blocks of ten trials. 
The results appear in Figure 2. The 3-re- 
sponse and 4-response game curves all show 
an approximately linear form, although the 
curve for the 2-response game shows a con- 
siderable dip at the third and fourth block of 
trials. An examination of the individual 
protocols indicates that this is due, in part 
at least, to attempts made by one or both 
Ss to pull the other over to his more favorable 
column. This uncompromising behavior 
occurs most frequently near the middle of the 
series of 50 trials, but one S in each pair has 
often given in to the other by the last block 
of trials. There is also a considerable drop in 
frequency of agreements, in both cases, be- 
tween the last block of trials of the first game 
and the first block of trials of the second 
game. The difference between frequency of 
agreement in the 3-response game when 
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played after the 2-response game, as com- 
pared to when played initially, is significant 
at the 0.001 level, indicating a marked posi- 
tive transfer from the 2-response game to the 
3-response game. 

Turning to Figure 3, which breaks down 
the learning curves by instructional orienta- 
tion and mode of reward, it is seen that the 
competition group curve differs markedly 
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from the other curves, both in its lower fre- 
quencies of agreement and in its near-zero 
slope. The over-all difference in frequency of 
agreement between the competition group 
(which was run only in the nominal-reward 
condition ) and the other two nominal-reward 
groups is significant beyond the 0.001 level. 
The most interesting thing about the remain- 
ing four curves, as a group, is that the co- 
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operation orientation produced more frequent 
agreement in the nominal-reward condition 
but the self-interest orientation was more 
effective in the monetary-reward condition. 
However, the corresponding interaction term 
in the analysis of variance was not significant. 

For the 2-response game data, for the self- 
interest and for the co-operation groups, 
transition probabilities were computed, giv- 
ing the probability with which each of the 
four possible response combinations on a 
given trial were followed by each response 
combination on the next trial. Because results 
were highly similar in the two groups, data 
were combined. These transition probabilities 
are presented in matrix form in Table 3. The 


TABLE 3 


TRANSITION PROBABILITIES FOR 2-RESPONSE 
GAME FOR THE SELF-INTEREST AND 
CO-OPERATION GROUPS 


Response Response ComsBinaTION, 
ComBINATION, Traut N+i 
Traut N (1, 1) (1, 2) (2, 1) (2, 2) 
= ere 0.77 0.05 0.08 0.10 
Ser .18 .85 - 26 .21 
ee 24 .07 42 27 
ME cidecasees 15 .18 .18 .53 
ee 0.34 0.15 0.24 0.28 


entry in the upper left corner, for example, 
means that whenever a pair of Ss both re- 
sponded in Column 1, the probability was 
0.77 that this response combination was re- 
peated on the next trial. The transition matrix 
clearly shows three response tendencies: 
(a) a tendency to prefer Column 1 over 
Column 2, (b) a tendency to prefer re- 
warded response combinations to non-re- 
warded, and (c) a tendency to repeat re- 
sponse combinations. The heavy loading in 
the diagonal cells indicates a fairly strong 
tendency for response combinations to be 
repeated, while the larger column means for 
the end columns indicates some tendency to 
prefer rewarded response combinations over 
non-rewarded ones. The tendency toward 
repetition appears to be stronger than the 
tendency to prefer rewarded response com- 
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binations, for the mean of the four-cell en- 
tries involving repetition is 0.52, whereas the 
mean of the eight-cell entries involving re- 
ward is only 0.31. The mean of the two-cell 
entries involving both repetition and reward 
is 0.65, while the six-cell entries involving 
neither repetition nor reward average to 0.13. 
The tendency to prefer Column 1 over Col- 
umn 2 introduces considerable asymmetry 
into the matrix, which is seen most clearly 
by observing the larger probability to repeat 
the (1, 1) response combination than to re- 
peat the (2, 2) response combination. 


Discussion 

The most important question raised by the 
findings is the one concerning the reason for 
the low degree of prominence shown by the 
middle-column solution to the 3-response 
game. Although it was structurally promi- 
nent, it was not perceptually prominent in 
the eyes of the pairs of Ss. The relatively 
minor individual differences shown by Ss 
answering Schelling’s tacit bargaining prob- 
lems (13)7 led to the expectation that Ss 
would be able to capitalize on the structural 
properties of the simple non-zero-sum games 
used here to a much greater extent than they 
actually did. 

There are several differences between the 
kind of situation used by Schelling and those 
used here which could account for the dis- 
crepant findings. First, his situations were 
all “one-trial” situations, in which each S 
was required to make but a single response. 
When the situation involves several trials 
with inter-trial feedback, it is no longer 
strictly a tacit bargaining situation, for each 
S receives at least partial information be- 
tween trials about his opponent’s response on 


7 The present investigators conducted a class- 
room replication of Schelling’s procedures for 
nine of his tacit bargaining problems. Our results 
were essentially identical to those reported by 
Schelling. 
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the previous trial. This information, mediated 
through the S’s partial knowledge of the re- 
ward structure, amounts to communication 
between negotiators, and this communication 
channel may be used to influence future out- 
comes. The results of the present experiment 
suggest that this imperfect communication 
can sometimes be more detrimental than 
helpful. In the single-trial tacit bargaining 
situations Ss can often co-ordinate responses 
quite successfully through mutual reliance 
on common modes of perceiving, whether 
based on structural properties of the situa- 
tion, cultural stereotypes, or a combination 
of the two. The addition of new but imperfect 
information served only to obfuscate an 
existing basis for co-ordination of responses. 
We conclude that some current information 
(even though entirely correct, so far as it 
goes) may often be worse than no current 
information at all. In fact, we propose the 
hypothesis that, under a wide range of con- 
ditions, there will be a curvilinear relation- 
ship between amount of current information 
and frequency of successful co-ordination in 
situations of the type used here. Research 
is in progress to test this hypothesis, among 
others. 

A second, and closely related, reason for 
the failure of most Ss to hit consistently upon 
the structurally prominent solution of the 
3-response game is the fact that the instruc- 
tions did not give complete information about 
the payoff matrix (see Method section 
above). In Schelling’s problems the reward 
structures are typically rather simple and 
were made quite explicit to Ss. With more 
informative communication between negoti- 
ators, this initial lack of clear structure might 
have made little difference; conversely, with 
clearer structuring at the outset, the oppor- 
tunity for imperfect communication might 
have been used by Ss to better advantage. 
As conditions were, however, most Ss were 
either confused enough so that the trial-and- 
error component of their responding was 
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fairly strong or else they made erroneous 
assumptions about the nature of the payoffs 
going to the other S. A few Ss, for example, 
indicated afterward that they thought that 
their partners were receiving the same pay- 
offs as they were. 

The above-mentioned reasons as to why 
Ss were not more often able to agree on the 
symmetrical and completely equitable solu- 
tion to the 3-response games applies a fortiori 
in the case of the 2-response and 4-response 
games, where an alternation of responses was 
required in order to achieve a symmetrical 
and equitable division of total payoff. In a 
very few cases, pairs of Ss did succeed in al- 
ternating responses systematically over many 
trials (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete.) in such 
a way that the total payoff was evenly di- 
vided, but interviews afterward indicated 
that these systems were usually first hit upon 
accidentally rather than being the result of 
deliberate attempts to achieve equity. Occa- 
sionally, once such a system was discovered, 
Ss were able to make the inferences neces- 
sary to conclude that total payoff was being 
divided equally. This realization then served 
to help maintain the alternating pattern of 
responding. 

One other finding seems to bear particu- 
larly on the concept of prominence. Referring 
again to Table 1, an outstanding difference is 
seen between the distribution of agreements 
by column for the 3-response game when 
played first as compared to the condition in 
which it followed the 2-response game. In 
the latter case, agreements on Column 1 
occur over five times as frequently as in the 
former case. This is without doubt primarily 
due to the precedent established in the 2- 
response game, in which almost two-thirds 
of all agreements were on Column 1. The 
large frequency of agreement in Column 4 
of the 4-response game may be attributed to 
the precedent established in favor of the 
right-hand column induced by the preceding 
3-response game. These results clearly demon- 
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strate the efficacy of precedence or tradition 
as a basis for the prominence of a solution, 
as does the fact that the winner of the first 
game played by a pair of Ss was also the 
winner of the second game in three-fourths 
of the cases. 

One fact remains puzzling, however, and 
that is why Column 1 is most frequently the 
one agreed upon in the 2-response game 
whereas it is the other end which is most 
popular in the 3-response game when not 
preceded by the 2-response game. An analysis 
of the 3-response game data in this condi- 
tion by blocks of ten trials shows that this 
tendency to agree on Column 3 becomes 
more pronounced as the game continues. 

The fact that the pairs of Ss in the com- 
petition condition were able to achieve agree- 
ment so much less frequently than were the 
pairs of Ss in the self-interest and co-opera- 
tion conditions, although not surprising, is of 
special importance. The orientation of the 
competition condition represents an emphasis 
on the game® aspects of the bargaining situ- 
ation and a corresponding de-emphasis of the 
gain aspects. The self-interest orientation em- 
phasizes the gain aspect, while the co-oper- 
ation orientation both emphasizes the gain 
aspect and de-emphasizes the game aspect. 
This latter fact may account for the sugges- 
tion contained in the data that the co-oper- 
ation orientation was more effective than the 
self-interest orientation in the point-reward 
condition. Evidently the tendency to compete 
for points was stronger when there was no 
possible monetary gain, and the co-operation 
orientation was more effective than the self- 
interest orientation in suppressing this tend- 
ency. 


8 The term game is intended here in its cus- 
tomary sense of a contest or competition, in 
which relative position is the all-important con- 
sideration; since the advent of game theory, 
which tends to emphasize payoff per se, it has 
occasionally been used in this non-relative, or 
absolute, sense. 
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The practical implications of this two-com- 
ponent, game-and-gain analysis of the bar- 
gaining process are not difficult to see. Each 
component provides an approach to the re- 
duction of interpersonal or intergroup con- 
flict. Such conflict may be reduced either (a) 
by eliminating the desire or possibility of 
competing (as, for example, by removing all 
basis for making direct comparisons) or (b) by 
reorganizing the reward structure, if possible, 
in such a way as to increase the correspond- 
ence between the payoffs to one person or 
group and those to the other or others. Sherif’s 
technique of introducing supraordinate goals 
(15, 16) may be cited as one method of 
bringing about such a reorganization of the 
reward structure. 


Summary 


Simple non-zero-sum game situations were 
employed to investigate bargaining behavior. 
Ss were 80 male undergraduates at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Pairs of Ss 
were run under three conditions of instruc- 
tional orientation (self-interest, co-operation, 
and competition) and under two conditions 
of reward (monetary and nominal). The vari- 
ous game situations employed allowed each 
S either 2-, 3-, or 4-response alternatives on 
each trial, and all game situations were such 
that both Ss were rewarded on trials on 
which they agreed (made the same response ) 
and neither S was rewarded on trials on 
which they disagreed. 

Major findings were as follows: 


1. Schelling’s concept of the “prominence” of a 
bargaining solution, which has been shown 
to be a highly effective predictor of behavior 
in certain tacit bargaining situations, had little 
or no predictive value in the present case. 
Probable reasons for this are discussed. 

2. Frequency of agreement was strongly and in- 
versely related to the number of choice alter- 
natives available to Ss on each trial. 

3. Ss who “won” the first game against their 
partner (i.e., obtained a greater total payoff ) 
also won the second game against the same 
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partner 72.5 per cent of the time, and, on the 
average, won by a greater proportional mar- 
gin in the second game than in the first game. 


. Pairs of Ss in the monetary-reward condition 


were not able to agree more frequently than 
those in the nominal-reward condition. 


. Pairs of Ss in the competition instructional 


orientation condition agreed significantly less 
frequently than pairs of Ss in the correspond- 
ing self-interest and co-operation conditions. 


. Clear-cut learning trends were found in the 


self-interest and the co-operation conditions 
but not in the competition condition. 


. The matrix of transition probabilities for the 


data from the self-interest and co-operation 
conditions, with the 2-response game, in- 
dicated a pronounced tendency for response 
combinations to be repeated when rewarded 
and a moderately pronounced tendency for 
repetition to occur even in the absence of 
reward. 


. There was some tendency for Ss to prefer 


end-categories to intermediate response cate- 
gories in the 3-response and 4-response games. 
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Some descriptive aspects of two-person 
non-zero-sum games’ 


ALVIN SCODEL, J. SAYER MINAS, PHILBURN RATOOSH,? 


AND MILTON LIPETZ® 
Ohio State University 


I. Introduction 


Two-person games, both zero-sum and 
non-zero-sum, have been subjected to exten- 
sive analysis from a formal point of view.* 
On the other hand, very little is known about 
how people actually behave in game situ- 
ations, even those of a very simple type.® In 
this paper the initial results of a study of such 
behavior are reported. This study involved 
pairs of subjects in two-person non-zero-sum 
game situations of a certain type; the letter 
G is used to refer to games of this type. 

G is played by two persons, 1 and 2. Each 
has two choices, a, and a2 for player 1 and 
B, and Bz for player 2. There are thus four 
possible outcomes; associated with each is a 
couple (x;, x;) that denotes the value of the 
outcome to the players. The first member of 
the couple is the value of the associated out- 
come to player 1, and the second to player 2. 


1 This research was supported in whole by the 
United States Air Force under Contract No. 
AF 49(638)-317 monitored by the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research of the Air Research 
and Development Command. 

2 Now of the University of California (Berke- 
ley). 

3 Now of the University of Colorado. 

4 See especially references (2), (3), and (5). 


5 See reference (1) for one of the few exam- 
ples. 
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The general payoff matrix for G-type games 
is the following: 





Player 2_ 
Bi 
se ai TM, TN To, Tz 
o 
> 
& a2 T3, T2 Ta Ts 
oe 





Further, the x; are subject to the following 
restrictions: 


i) 2x, >%o + x3 > 2x4. 
ii) 23> 4%. 
iii) x3 > Xo. 
iv) %>% 


The main body of results reported here 
have to do with the particular game G, that 
is given by x, = 3, x2 = 0, x3 = 5, and x, 
= 1. Thus G, has the matrix: 





Player 2 
Bi 
: a 3, 3 0, 5 
Z an 5, 0 11 





However, these results are briefly con- 
trasted with results derived from other games 
used in this study. 

By a “non-co-operative” game we mean 
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one in which the players have no opportunity 
to communicate with one another in any way 
other than by having the choice of each re- 
vealed to the other after the play. By a “co- 
operative” game we mean one in which the 
players are permitted to communicate with 
each other.® By an “iterated” game we mean 
a game that is repeated successively and in 
which the players receive their payoff after 
each trial. A non-iterated game is referred to 
as a “one-shot” game. 

G-type games, both one-shot and iterated, 
are of especial interest because they present 
some rather counter-intuitive characteristics. 
For example, since x3 > x, and x4 > %2, a2 
and Bz are the rational choices for players 1 
and 2,respectively. This leads to the outcome 
(a2, 82) under which the return to each play- 
er is xy. Yet the return to each player under 
(a;, 8) is the larger amount x,. One may be 
inclined to claim that while (a2 82) is rational 
in some formal sense, reasonable (in the ordi- 
nary sense) players will prefer (a, 81), es- 
pecially in co-operative versions of such 
games. Or, perhaps, one might claim that 
while (a2, B2) is reasonable in a one-shot 
game, iterated games clearly indicate (a, 
B,). According to Luce and Raiffa, “If [the 
game] is played but once, we feel that it is 
‘reasonable’ to single out (a2, 82) as the ‘so- 
lution’ of the game provided that there is no 
preplay communication. . . . In contrast, we 
do not think it ‘reasonable’ to single out [ (az, 
Bz)] as the ‘solution’ when [the game] is 
iterated n times. . . . It is not ‘reasonable’ in 
the sense that we predict that most intelligent 
people would not play accordingly.”? Wheth- 
er or not such claims or predictions are sub- 
stantiable is an open question. There is, how- 





6 Our use of the terms “co-operative” and 
“non-co-operative” coincides with that of Nash 
(see ref. [4]). 

7 See reference (2), p. 101. In this passage, 
the G-type game given by x, =5, x, = —4, 
x3 = 6, and x, = —8 is being discussed. 


ever, a plausible interpretation of the results 
of this study under which such claims or 
predictions would be rejected. 


II. Method 


In the experimental situation, choosing a; 
was represented by player 1 pressing a black 
button and choosing a2, by a red button. 
Similarly, player 2 had a black button and a 
red button that were pressed by him to rep- 
resent a choice of 8; and fo, respectively. 
The entries in the G, matrix were repre- 
sented by numbers of pennies. 

Members of pairs of subjects were seated 
on opposite sides of a partition. Before each S 
was a panel containing a red and a black 
button. The following instructions were given 
by the experimenter, who sat at a right angle 
to the pair. “Each of you will have a chance 
to make some money in this situation. This 
is what each of you will do. You see in front 
of you a red button and a black button. On 
each trial you will press either the black but- 
ton or the red button. If you press the black 
button, two things can happen. If you press 
the black button and the other person also 
presses the black button, you get three cents 
and he gets three cents. If you press the 
black button and he presses the red button, 
you get nothing and he gets five cents. Sup- 
pose you push the red button. Again, two 
things can happen. If you push the red but- 
ton and the other person presses the black 
button, you get five cents and he gets nothing. 
If you push the red and the other person also 
pushes red, you get one cent and the other 
person gets one cent. You will keep all the 
money that I will give you.” The instructions 
were repeated so that there would be no 
misunderstanding about the payoff matrix. 
Moreover, the matrix was pasted on the par- 
tition in front of each subject, who was free 
to refer to it at any time during the game. 

The game ran for 50 trials. When subjects 
pressed their buttons, the combination of but- 
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tons which had been pressed was registered 
by a light on the examiner's panel, and sub- 
jects were paid off after each trial. Although 
subjects did not communicate with each 
other, the game contained no hidden informa- 
tion. Thus, if a subject played red and re- 
ceived one cent, he knew that the other play- 
er had also played red; if he received five 
cents, he knew that the other player had 
played black. In some cases the game was 
stopped short of 50 trials if each player 
pressed the same button on ten consecutive 
trials. It was assumed that the same play 
would be made for the remainder of the 50 
trials. Twenty-two pairs of college males, re- 
cruited from an introductory psychology 
course at Ohio State Univeristy, were run in 
this game. 

A second game, Gg, resulted from multiply- 
ing each entry of the G, matrix by —1. Thus, 
G, is an “inverted” G-type game. Subjects 
were instructed that the amount of money 
they would get at the end of the game would 
be inversely related to the amount of money 
they accumulated during the game. They 
were not told how the final payoff would be 
precisely related to their accumulated money, 
but it was made clear that the way to maxi- 
mize monetary return was to make as little as 
possible in the game. Nineteen pairs of col- 
lege males were run in this 50-trial game. In 
neither game were members of a pair ever 
acquainted with each other. 

A third game, G3, was run. The matrix for 
G; was the same as that for G,. However, Gz 
was divided in two: the first 25 trials were on 
a non-co-operative basis, and the second 25 
trials were run on a co-operative basis. Eleven 
pairs were run under the conditions of G3. 
Pairs were stopped after the first 25 trials and 
instructed to come out from behind the par- 
tition. They were then told to discuss the 
game in any way that they pleased for a two- 
minute period. Following the conversation 
the game was resumed for another 25 trials. 
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III. Results 


Of the 22 pairs run in G,, the red-red 
choice was the modal one in 17 pairs; black- 
black was the modal one in only 2 pairs. The 
median number of black-black plays was 5 
whereas the median number of red-red plays 
was 21. The number of red-red plays ex- 
ceeded the number of black-black plays in 20 
of the 22 pairs. If black and red choices were 
made randomly in the game, the red-red and 
black-black plays could be expected to vary 
around a mean of 12.5. In only 2 pairs was 
the number of red-red plays less and the 
number of black-black plays in excess of this 
figure. To put it another way, only 2 of the 
22 pairs collaborated in the game.*® 

Another point of interest is the possible 
change in collaborativeness as the game pro- 
gresses. Accordingly, the number of red-red 
plays in the first 25 trials (the first half of 
the game) was compared with the number 
of red-red plays in the second 25 trials. A 
median test yielded a chi-square value of 
4.46, significant beyond the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence. There are significantly more red-red 
plays in the second half of the game, a finding 
which indicates that defection from black 
early in the game does not produce more 
collaboration as the game progresses. 

The results of Go, the game in which play- 
ers were told that final payoff varied inversely 
with the amount of money accumulated dur- 
ing the game, are almost the mirror image of 
the results in the first game. Of a total of 
19 pairs, black-black was the modal play in 
17 whereas red-red was the modal play in 1 
pair. The median number of black-black 
plays was 25, of red-red plays, 4. Although 
one pair had 15 red-red plays, it can be 


8 By “collaboration,” we mean choices that 
maximize return. In this case, black-black is the 
collaborative choice. “Co-operation” is a more 
descriptive term but it apenty 3 has a technical 
usage in game theory. 
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said that none of the pairs utilized a pre- 
dominantly red-red strategy. The tendency 
to play black-black grew stronger as the game 
progressed. In 2 pairs the number of black- 
blacks was the same in the second 25 trials; 
in the remaining 17 pairs there were more 
black-blacks in the second half of the game. 
If anything, then, the second game produced 
less collaboration than the first. Parentheti- 
cally, the results of the second game argue 
against any explanation of the results of the 
previous game in terms of a color or position 
preference. 

To summarize the results of these two 
games: Only 2 pairs of a total of 41 played 
the game in such a way as to maximize 
monetary return whereas the large majority 
of pairs played in such a way that individual 
monetary return was minimized. Moreover, 
the competitive strategy which minimized 
monetary return became stronger rather than 
weaker as the game progressed. 

The third game, G3, was primarily to test 
the effects of verbal communication on game 
performance. With the exception of the two- 
minute conversation after Trial 25, this situa- 
tion was identical to the first game. Two 
of the 11 pairs played black-black consist- 
ently after the conversation; on the other 
hand, 4 pairs played red-red almost invari- 
ably after talking about the game. On the 
whole, red-red plays do decrease—a median 
number of 8 in the last 25 trials as against 
12 in the second half of the first game~but 
even here red plays exceed black in fre- 
quency. In most instances the subjects ap- 
peared reluctant to arrive at a joint strategy. 
Remarks were aimed at the other player with 
the seeming intent of discovering what his 
strategy was going to be. 


IV. Discussion 

This study has, of course, dealt with the 
descriptive rather than the normative aspects 
of non-zero-sum games. The results make it 


clear that Luce and Raiffa’s prediction, 
quoted above, that intelligent people will not 
play red-red in this situation is not valid un- 
less we are prepared to judge our subjects as 
non-reasonable. 

If the goal of the game as viewed by the 
players is a competitive one, i.e., to get more 
than the other player or, at least, to insure 
that one does not get less, the behavior of 
players appears rational enough. There 
seems to be no other way to explain the pre- 
dominance of red-red in Game 1 and black- 
black in Game 2. Introspective accounts by 
subjects support our interpretation. In the 
large majority of instances they verbalized 
readily that black (in Game 1) would have 
been the play to maximize return. When 
asked why black was not played, the most 
frequent responses were, “I just kept hoping 
he would play black when I pushed red” and 
“How did I know he would play black?” 

If our 50-trial game is viewed as a super- 
game, then a Nash solution would prescribe 
the continued red-red play. Our results are 
not particularly disconcerting to normative 
aspects of game theory although they may 
appear to violate common sense considera- 
tions. However, what is really surprising is 
that players continue to play red-red even 
with matrices which provide (or seem to pro- 
vide from common sense considerations 
again) no conflict of interests. In the G-type 
of game discussed here, for each player red 
dominates black in the sense that no matter 
what one player selects the other will receive 
more by pressing red than by pressing black. 
In another paper we shall discuss in detail 
the results of games like G-type games except 
that either restriction ii or restriction iv fails. 
In such games, red does not dominate black 
in the above sense. For the present, however, 
results of such games shall be mentioned only 
en passant to support our explanation of be- 
havior in-the game as an attempt to maximize 
difference in one’s favor rather than an at- 
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tempt to maximize monetary return. In a 
matrix given by x; = 6, x2 = 4, x3 = 7, and 
x4== 0, the number of red plays for both 
players is over 50 per cent of the total number 
of plays. When x, is changed to — 1, the 
number of red plays drops only to 50 per 
cent. When x, is further reduced to — 3, the 
red plays account for 47 per cent of the total. 

We have also employed a matrix in which 
collaboration (black-black) pays as much as 
red when the other person selects black. This 
matrix is given by x, = 3, x» = 1, x3 = 38, 
and x,==0. The number of red plays is 
slightly in excess of 50 per cent and the num- 
ber of red-red plays exceeds the number of 
black-black plays. 

These results suggest that, in effect, sub- 
jects play a non-zero-sum game as if it were 
competitive. Black plays cannot enable a 
player to get more than the other person; 
red plays will insure at least the same return 
and more if the other person plays black. 
Occasionally, black plays are made in our 
games (judging from players’ accounts) in an 
effort to seduce the other player into pushing 
black so that the first player can defect to 
red. Even with such plays, we have had no 
game in which black plays clearly predomi- 
nate over red plays. Obviously, an explana- 
tion in terms of competition, at least within 
the limited range of monetary values used in 
our games, takes precedence over any ex- 
planation that attempts to employ the maxi- 
mization of monetary return as the deter- 
minant of behavior in these games. 

One way of formulating this explanation 
involves the use of matrices derived from 
the basic money payoff matrix for G-type 
games given above. If, as is suggested by the 
results, players are competing with each 
other rather than attempting to maximize 
monetary return, then it may be hypothesized 
that the utility of the outcome having asso- 
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ciated money payoff (x; x;) is x; — x; to 
player 1 and x; — x; to player 2. This leads 
to the zero-sum matrix: 





Player 2 
Bi Be 
‘ a; 0, 0 —yy 
> 
x | 
Pi ae y —-y 0, 0 





where y = x3 — x2. Since under restriction 
iii, y > 0, the minimax solution for this matrix 
is (a2, Bs). 

It is, of course, a matter of some interest 
and importance to determine the conditions 
under which situations having G-type money 
payoffs are converted to zero-sum games by 
subjects. Why subjects should neglect the 
possibility of collaboration in favor of com- 
peting openly with each other is an intriguing 
question. Our own speculation is that a kind 
of culturally imposed norm leads people who 
are strangers to each other to act guardedly. 
It is better to assure one’s self of at least equal 
footing with the other person than to run the 
risk of being bested by him. The mathemati- 
cal origin and normative emphasis of game 
theory have inevitably led to a general neg- 
lect of psychological and sociological vari- 
ables that must be assessed in order to assign 
utilities to outcomes. In our games, for ex- 
ample, the necessity to avoid an ego-deflating 
experience that could result from attempted 
collaboration that is not reciprocated could 
very well account for the prevalence of red 
plays. In G games this need to maintain self- 
esteem so dominates the monetary values in 
the matrix that subjectively players are not 
really in a dilemma. The choice is between 
doing as well as or better than the other per- 
son and running the risk of doing worse. 
Intuitively, it would seem that most people 
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in our culture have the kind of self-image that 
necessitates the first choice even if it involves 
a deliberate sacrifice of something else that 
has utility such as money. The psychological 
conflict only becomes severe when one is 
assured of a satisfactory return by collaborat- 
ing. Such is the case in what we have referred 
to as non-G, non-zero-sum games, and here 
the conflict between a guaranteed return and 
the wish to safeguard one’s self against defeat 
is manifested in ambivalent behavior in the 
game; hence, such games yield an almost 
even split between red plays and black plays. 
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National images and international systems 


K. E. BOULDING 
University of Michigan 


An international system consists of a group 
of interacting behavior units called “nations” 
or “countries,” to which may sometimes be 
added certain supra-national organizations, 
such as the United Nations. 

Each of the behavior units in the sys- 
tem can be described in terms of a set of 
“relevant variables.” Just what is relevant and 
what is not is a matter of judgment of the 
system-builder, but we think of such things 
as states of war or peace, degrees of hostility 
or friendliness, alliance or enmity, arms bud- 
gets, geographic extent, friendly or hostile 
communications, and so on. Having defined 
our variables, we can then proceed to postu- 
late certain relationships between them, suffi- 
cient to define a path for all the variables 
through time. Thus we might suppose, with 
Lewis Richardson,” that the rate of change of 
hostility of one nation toward a second de- 
pends on the level of hostility in the second 
and that the rate of change of hostility of the 
second toward the first depends on the level 
of hostility of the first. Then, if we start from 
given levels of hostility in each nation, these 
equations are sufficient to spell out what hap- 





1 This paper was presented to a meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 30, 1958. 


2 See Anatol Rapoport, “Lewis F. Richardson’s 
Mathematical Theory of War,” Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, I (September, 1957), 249, for 
an excellent exposition. 
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pens to these levels in succeeding time peri- 
ods. A system of this kind may (or may not) 
have an equilibrium position at which the 
variables of one period produce an identical 
set in the next period, and the system exhibits 
no change through time. 

Mechanical systems of this kind, though 
they are frequently illuminating, can be re- 
garded only as very rough first approxima- 
tions to the immensely complex truth. At the 
next level of approximation we must recog- 
nize that the people whose decisions deter- 
mine the policies and actions of nations do 
not respond to the “objective” facts of the 
situation, whatever that may mean, but to 
their “image” of the situation. It is what we 
think the world is like, not what it is really 
like, that determines our behavior. If our im- 
age of the world is in some sense “wrong,” 
of course, we may be disappointed in our ex- 
pectations, and we may therefore revise our 
image; if this revision is in the direction of 
the “truth” there is presumably a long-run 
tendency for the “image” and the “truth” to 
coincide. Whether this is so or not, it is al- 
ways the image, not the truth, that immedi- 
ately determines behavior. We act according 
to the way the world appears to us, not neces- 
sarily according to the way it “is.” Thus in 
Richardson’s models it is one nation’s image 
of the hostility of another, not the “real” hos- 
tility, which determines its reaction. The “im- 
age,” then, must be thought of as the total 
cognitive, affective, and evaluative structure 
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of the behavior unit, or its internal view of 
itself and its universe.® 

Generally speaking, the behavior of com- 
plex organizations can be regarded as deter- 
mined by decisions, and a decision involves 
the selection of the most preferred position 
in a contemplated field of choice. Both the 
field of choice and the ordering of this field 
by which the preferred position is identified 
lie in the image of the decision-maker. There- 
fore, in a system in which decision-makers are 
an essential element, the study of the ways in 
which the image grows and changes, both of 
the field of choice and of the valuational or- 
dering of this field, is of prime importance. 
The image is always in some sense a product 
of messages received in the past. It is not, 
however, a simple inventory or “pile” of such 
messages but a highly structured piece of 
information-capital, developed partly by its 
inputs and outputs of information and partly 
by internal messages and its own laws of 
growth and stability. 

The images which are important in inter- 
national systems are those which a nation has 
of itself and of those other bodies in the sys- 
tem which constitute its international envi- 
ronment. At once a major complication sug- 
gests itself. A nation is some complex of the 
images of the persons who contemplate it, 
and as there are many different persons, so 
there are many different images. The com- 
plexity is increased by the necessity for inclu- 
sion, in the image of each person or at least 
of many persons, his image of the image of 
others. This complexity, however, is a prop- 
erty of the real world, not to be evaded or 
glossed over. It can be reduced to simpler 
terms if we distinguish between two types of 
persons in a nation—the powerful, on the one 


3 See K. E. Boulding, The Image (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1956), for an ex- 


position of the theory on which this paper is 
based. 


hand, and the ordinary, on-the other. This 
is not, of course, a sharp distinction. The 
power of a decision-maker may be measured 
roughly by the number of people which his 
decisions potentially affect, weighted by some 
measure of the effect itself. Thus the head of 
a state is powerful, meaning that his deci- 
sions affect the lives of millions of people; the 
ordinary person is not powerful, for his deci- 
sions affect only himself and the lives of a few 
people around him. There is usually a con- 
tinuum of power among the persons of a so- 
ciety: thus in international relations there are 
usually a few very powerful individuals in a 
state—the chief executive, the prime minister, 
the secretary of state or minister of foreign 
affairs, the chiefs of staff of the armed forces. 
There will be some who are less powerful but 
still influential-members of the legislature, of 
the civil service, even journalists, newspaper 
owners, prominent businessmen, grading by 
imperceptible degrees down to the common 
soldier, who has no power of decision even 
over his own life. For purposes of the model, 
however, let us compress this continuum into 
two boxes, labeled the “powerful” and the 
“ordinary,” and leave the refinements of pow- 
er and influence for later studies. 

We deal, therefore, with two representa- 
tive images, (1) the image of the small group 
of powerful people who make the actual de- 
cisions which lead to war or peace, the mak- 
ing or breaking of treaties, the invasions or 
withdrawals, alliances, and enmities which 
make up the major events of international 
relations, and (2) the image of the mass of 
ordinary people who are deeply affected by 
these decisions but who take little or no direct 
part in making them. The tacit support of 
the mass, however, is of vital importance to 
the powerful. The powerful are always under 
some obligation to represent the mass, even 
under dictatorial regimes. In democratic soci- 
eties the aggregate influence of the images 
of ordinary people is very great; the image 
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of the powerful cannot diverge too greatly 
from the image of the mass without the pow- 
erful losing power. On the other hand, the 
powerful also have some ability to manipulate 
the images of the mass toward those of the 
powerful. This is an important object of in- 
struments as diverse as the public education 
system, the public relations departments of 
the armed services, the Russian “agitprop,” 
and the Nazi propaganda ministry. 

In the formation of the national images, 
however, it must be emphasized that impres- 
sions of nationality are formed mostly in 
childhood and usually in the family group. 
It would be quite fallacious to think of the 
images as being cleverly imposed on the mass 
by the powerful. If anything, the reverse is the 
case: the image is essentially a mass image, or 
what might be called a “folk image,” trans- 
mitted through the family and the intimate 
face-to-face group, both in the case of the 
powerful and in the case of ordinary persons. 
Especially in the case of the old, long-estab- 
lished nations, the powerful share the mass 
image rather than impose it; it is passed on 
from the value systems of the parents to those 
of the children, and agencies of public in- 
struction and propaganda merely reinforce 
the images which derived essentially from 
the family culture. This is much less true in 
new nations which are striving to achieve 
nationality, where the family culture fre- 
quently does not include strong elements of 
national allegiance but rather stresses alle- 
gience to religious ideals or to the family as 
such. Here the powerful are frequently in- 
spired by a national image derived not from 
family tradition but from a desire to imitate 
other nations, and here they frequently try 
to impose their images on the mass of people. 
Imposed images, however, are fragile by 
comparison with those which are deeply in- 
ternalized and transmitted through family 
and other intimate sources. 

Whether transmitted orally and informally 
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through the family or more formally through 
schooling and the written word, the national 
image is essentially a historical image—that 
is, an image which extends through time, 
backward into a supposedly recorded or per- 
haps mythological past and forward into an 
imagined future. The more conscious a peo- 
ple is of its history, the stronger the national 
image is likely to be. To be an Englishman is 
to be conscious of “1066 and All That” rather 
than of “Constantine and All That,” or “1776 
and All That.” A nation is the creation of its 
historians, formal and informal. The written 
word and public education contribute enor- 
mously to the stability and persistence of the 
national images. The Jews, for instance, are a 
creation of the Bible and the Talmud, but 
every nation has its bible, whether formed 
into a canon or not—noble words like the 
Declaration of Independence and the Gettys- 
burg Address—which crystallize the national 
image in a form that can be transmitted al- 
most unchanged from generation to genera- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
function of the historian is to pervert the truth 
in directions favorable to the images of his 
readers or hearers. Both history and geogra- 
phy as taught in national schools are devised 
to give “perspective” rather than truth: that 
is to say, they present the world as seen from 
the vantage point of the nation. The national 
geography is learned in great detail, and the 
rest of the world is in fuzzy outline; the na- 
tional history is emphasized and exalted; the 
history of the rest of the world is neglected 
or even falsified to the glory of the national 
image. 

It is this fact that the national image is 
basically a lie, or at least a perspective dis- 
tortion of the truth, which perhaps accounts 
for the ease with which it can be perverted 
to justify monstrous cruelties and wicked- 
nesses. There is much that is noble in the 
national image. It has lifted man out of the 
narrow cage of self-centeredness, or even 
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family-centeredness, and has forced him to 
accept responsibility, in some sense, for peo- 
ple and events far beyond his face-to-face 
cognizance and immediate experience. It is 
a window of some sort on both space and 
time and extends a man’s concern far beyond 
his own little lifetime and petty interests. 
Nevertheless, it achieves these virtues usually 
only at the cost of untruth, and this fatal flaw 
constantly betrays it. Love of country is per- 
verted into hatred of the foreigner, and peace, 
order, and justice at home are paid for by 
war, cruelty, and injustice abroad. 

In the formation of the national image the 
consciousness of great shared events and ex- 
periences is of the utmost importance. A na- 
tion is a body of people who are conscious 
of having “gone through something” together. 
Without the shared experience, the national 
image itself would not be shared, and it is 
of vital importance that the national image 
be highly similar. The sharing may be quite 
vicarious; it may be an experience shared 
long ago but constantly renewed by the ritual 
observances and historical memory of the 
people, like the Passover and the Captivity 
in the case of the Jews. Without the sharing, 
however, there is no nation. It is for this 
reason that war has been such a tragically 
important element in the creation and suste- 
nance of the national image. There is hardly 
a nation that has not been cradled in violence 
and nourished by further violence. This is 
not, I think, a necessary property of war it- 
self. It is rather that, especially in more primi- 
tive societies, war is the one experience which 
is dramatic, obviously important, and shared 
by everybody. We are now witnessing the 
almost unique phenomenon of a number of 
new nations arising without war in circum- 
stances which are extremely rare in history, 
for example—India, Ghana, and the new West 
Indian Federation, though even here there 
are instances of severe violence, such as the 
disturbances which accompanied partition in 


India. It will be interesting to see the effect, 
if any, on their national images. 

We now come to the central problem of 
this paper, which is that of the impact of 
national images on the relations among states, 
that is, on the course of events in international 
relations. The relations among states can be 
described in terms of a number of different 
dimensions. There is, first of all, the dimen- 
sion of simple geographical space. It is per- 
haps the most striking single characteristic 
of the national state as an organization, by 
contrast with organizations such as firms or 
churches, that it thinks of itself as occupying, 
in a “dense” and exclusive fashion, a certain 
area of the globe. The schoolroom maps 
which divide the world into colored shapes 
which are identified as nations have a pro- 
found effect on the national image. Apart 
from the very occasional condominium, it is 
impossible for a given plot of land on the 
globe to to be associated with two nations 
at the same time. The territories of nations 
are divided sharply by frontiers carefully sur- 
veyed and frequently delineated by a chain 
of customs houses, immigration stations, and 
military installations. We are so accustomed 
to this arrangement that we think of it as 
“natural” and take it completely for granted. 
It is by no means the only conceivable ar- 
rangement, however. In primitive societies 
the geographical image is not sharp enough 
to define clear frontiers; there may be a no- 
tion of the rough territory of a tribe, but, 
especially among nomadic peoples, there is 
no clear concept of a frontier and no notion 
of a nation as something that has a shape on 
a map. In our own society the shape on the 
map that symbolizes the nation is constantly 
drilled into the minds of both young and old, 
both through formal teaching in schools and 
through constant repetition in newspapers, 
advertisements, cartoons, and so on. A soci- 
ety is not.inconceivable, however, and might 
even be desirable, in which nations governed 
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people but not territories and claimed juris- 
diction over a defined set of citizens, no mat- 
ter where on the earth’s surface they hap- 
pened to live. 

The territorial aspect of the national state 
is important in the dynamics of international 
relations because of the exclusiveness of terri- 
torial occupation. This means that one nation 
can generally expand only at the expense of 
another; an increase in the territory of one is 
achieved only at the expense of a decrease in 
the territory of another. This makes for a 
potential conflict situation. This characteristic 
of the nation does not make conflict inevita- 
ble, but it does make it likely and is at least 
one of the reasons why the history of inter- 
national relations is a history of perpetual 
conflict. 

The territorial aspect of international rela- 
tions is complicated by the fact that in many 
cases the territories of nations are not homo- 
geneous but are composed of “empires,” in 
which the populations do not identify them- 
selves with the national image of the domi- 
nant group. Thus when one nation conquers 
another and absorbs the conquered territory 
into an empire, it does not thereby automati- 
cally change the culture and allegiances of 
the conquered nation. The Poles remained 
Polish for a hundred and twenty-five years 
of partition between Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. The Finns retained their nationality 
through eight hundred years of foreign rule 
and the Jews, through nearly two thousand 
years of dispersion. If a nation loses territory 
occupied by disaffected people, this is much 
less damaging than the loss of territory in- 
habited by a well-disposed and loyal popu- 
lation. Thus Turkey, which was the “sick man 
of Europe” as long as it retained its hetero- 
geneous empire, enjoyed a substantial re- 
newal of national health when stripped of its 
empire and pushed back to the relatively 
homogeneous heartland of Anatolia. In this 
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case the loss of a disaffected empire actually 
strengthened the national unit. 

The image of the map-shape of the nations 
may be an important factor affecting the gen- 
eral frame of mind of the nation. There is a 
tendency for nations to be uneasy with strong 
irregularities, enclaves, detached portions, 
and protuberances or hollows. The ideal 
shape is at least a convex set, and there is 
some tendency for nations to be more satis- 
fied if they have regularly round or rectangu- 
lar outlines. Thus the detachment of East 
Prussia from the body of Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles was an important factor 
in creating the fanatical discontent of the 
Nazis. 

A second important dimension of the na- 
tional image is that of hostility or friendliness. 
At any one time a particular national image 
includes a rough scale of the friendliness or 
hostility of, or toward, other nations. The re- 
lationship is not necessarily either consistent 
or reciprocal—in nation A the prevailing im- 
age may be that B is friendly, whereas in 
nation B itself the prevailing image may be 
one of hostility toward A; or again in both 
nations there may be an image of friendliness 
of A toward B but of hostility of B toward 
A. On the whole, however, there is a tend- 
ency toward both consistency and reciproca- 
tion—if a nation A pictures itself as hostile 
toward B, it usually also pictures B as hostile 
toward it, and the image is likely to be re- 
peated in B. One exception to this rule seems 
to be observable: most nations seem to feel 
that their enemies are more hostile toward 
them than they are toward their enemies. 
This is a typical paranoid reaction; the na- 
tion visualizes itself as surrounded by hos- 
tile nations toward which it has only the 
nicest and friendliest of intentions. 

An important subdimension of the hostil- 
ity-friendliness image is that of the stability 
or security of the relationship. A friendly 
relationship is frequently formalized as an 
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alliance. Alliances, however, are shifting; 
some friendly relations are fairly permanent, 
others change as the world kaleidoscope 
changes, as new enemies arise, or as govern- 
ments change. Thus a bare fifteen or twenty 
years ago most people in the United States 
visualized Germany and Japan, even before 
the outbreak of the war, as enemies, and 
after Hitler’s invasion of Russia, Russia was 
for a while regarded as a valuable friend and 
ally. Today the picture is quite changed: 
Germany and Japan are valuable friends and 
allies; Russia is the great enemy. We can 
roughly classify the reciprocal relations of na- 
tions along some scale of friendliness-hostil- 
ity. At one extreme we have stable friendli- 
ness, such as between Britain and Portugal 
or between Britain and the Commonwealth 
countries. At the other extreme we have sta- 
ble hostility—the “traditional enemies” such 
as France and Germany. Between these ex- 
tremes we have a great many pairs charac- 
terized by shifting alliances. On the whole, 
stable friendly relations seem to exist mainly 
between strong nations and weaker nations 
which they have an interest in preserving and 
stable hostile relations between adjacent na- 
tions each of which has played a large part 
in the formation of the other. 

Another important dimension both of the 
image and of the “reality” of the nation-state 
is its strength or weakness. This is, in turn, 
a structure made up of many elements—eco- 
nomic resources and productivity, political 
organization and tradition, willingness to in- 
cur sacrifice and inflict cruelties, and so on. 
It still makes some kind of sense to assess 
nations on a strength-weakness scale at any 
one time. Strength is frequently thought of in 
military terms as the ability to hurt an op- 
ponent or to prevent one’s self from being 
hurt by him. There are also more subtle ele- 
ments in terms of symbolic loyalties and 
affections which are hard to assess but which 
must be included in any complete picture. 


Many arrays of bristling armaments have 
been brought low by the sheer inability of 
their wielders to attract any lasting respect 
or affection. No social organization can sur- 
vive indefinitely unless it can command the 
support of its members, and a continuing 
sense of the significance of the organization 
or group as such is much more durable a 
source of support than is the fleeting booty 
of war or monopoly. The Jews have outlasted 
an impressive succession of conquerors. 
These questions regarding the ultimate 
sources of continuing strength or weakness 
are difficult, and we shall neglect them in 
this paper. 

In order to bring together the variables 
associated with each nation or pair of nations 
into an international system, we must resort 
to the device of a matrix, as in Figure 1. Here 
the hostility-friendliness variable is used as 
an example. Each cell, a,;, indicates the de- 
gree of hostility or friendliness of nation I 
(of the row) toward nation J (of the column). 
For purposes of illustration, arbitrary figures 
have been inserted on a scale from 5 to —5, 
—5 meaning very hostile, 5 very friendly, and 
0 neutral.* A matrix of this kind has many 


4 The problem of the measurement of hostility 
(or friendliness) is a very interesting one which 
we cannot go into extensively here but which is 
not so hopeless of solution as might at first sight 
appear. Possible avenues are as follows: (1) A 
historical approach. Over a period of years two 
nations have been at war, threatening war, allied, 
bound by treaty, and so on. Each relation would 
be given an arbitrary number, and each year 
assigned a number accordingly: the average of 
the years’ numbers would be the index. This 
would always yield a symmetrical matrix—that 
is, the measure of I’s relation to J would be the 
same as J’s relation to I, or a,; = @;,. (2) An ap- 
proach by means of content analysis of public 
communications (official messages, newspaper 
editorials, public speeches, cartoons, etc.). This 
seems likely to be most immediately useful and 
fruitful, as it would give current information and 
would also yield very valuable dynamic informa- 
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interesting properties, not all of which can 
be worked out here but which depend on the 
kind of restraints that we impose on it. If we 
suppose, for instance, that the relations of na- 


tion about the changes in the matrix, which may 
be much more important than the absolute fig- 
ures. The fact that any measure of this kind is 
highly arbitrary is no argument against it, pro- 
vided that it is qualitatively reliable—that is, 
moves generally in the same direction as the vari- 
able which it purports to measure—and provided 
also that the limitations of the measure are clear- 
ly understood. It would probably be advisable to 
check the second type of measure against the 
more objective measures derived from the first 
method. The difficulty of the first method, how- 
ever, is the extreme instability of the matrix. The 
affections of nations are ephemeral! 
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tions are reciprocal, so that I’s attitude to- 
ward J is the same as J’s toward I, the matrix 
becomes symmetrical about its major diago- 
nal—that is, the lower left-hand triangle is a 
mirror image of the upper right-hand tri- 
angle. This is a very severe restriction and is 
certainly violated in fact: there are unre- 
quited loves and hates among the nations as 
there are among individuals. We can recog- 
nize a tendency, however, for the matrix to 
become symmetrical. There is a certain insta- 
bility about an unrequited feeling. If I loves J 
and J hates I, then either J’s constant rebuff 
of I’s affections will turn I’s love to hate, or 
I's persistant wooing will break down J’s dis- 
taste and transform it into affection. Unfor- 
tunately for the history of human relations, 
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the former seems to be the more frequent pat- 
tern, but the latter is by no means unknown.5 

The sum totals of the rows represent the 
over-all friendliness or hostility of the nation 
at the head of the row; the sum totals of the 
columns represent the degree of hostility or 
friendliness toward the nation at the head of 
the column. The sum of either of these sums 
(which must be equal, as each represents a 
way of adding up all the figures of the matrix) 


feeling hostile toward everyone.and receiving 
hostility in return; D is a “neutral” nation, 
with low values for either hostility or friend- 
liness; E is a “friendly” nation, reciprocating 
B’s general hostility but otherwise having 
positive relations with everyone. In this figure 
it is evident that A, C, and E are likely to be 
allied against B, and D is likely to be uncom- 
mitted. 

In the matrix of Figure 1 no account is 
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is a measure of the over-all friendliness or 
hostility of the system. In the example of 
Figure 1, B is evidently a “paranoid” nation, 


5 George F. Kennan once said: “It is an un- 
deniable privilege of every man to prove him- 
self in the right in the thesis that the world is 
his enemy; for if he reiterates it frequently 
enough and makes it the background of his con- 
duct, he is bound eventually to be right” (“The 
Roots of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 
1947). If for “enemy” we read “friend” in this 
statement, the proposition seems to be equally 
true but much less believed. 


taken of the relative size or power of the dif- 
ferent nations. This dimension of the system 
can easily be accommodated, however. All 
that is necessary is to take the power of the 
smallest nation as a convenient unit and ex- 
press the power of the others in multiples of 
this unit. Then in the matrix we simply give 
each nation a number of places along the 
axes equal to the measure of its power. Thus 
in Figure 2 we suppose a system of three 
nations, where B is twice as powerful as C 
and A is three times as powerful as C; A is 
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then allotted three spaces along the axes, B 
two, and C one. The analysis of the matrix 
proceeds as before, with the additional con- 
straint that all the figures in the larger boxes 
bounded by the lines which divide the na- 
tions should be the same, as in the figure. 

The difference between the sum of a na- 
tion’s column, representing the general de- 
gree of support or affection it receives, and 
the sum of a nations row, representing the 
sum of support or affection it gives, might 
be called its affectional balance. This is shown 
in the row X in Figure 1. It is a necessary 
property of a matrix of this kind that the 
sum of all these balances shall be zero. They 
measure the relative position of each nation 
in regard to the degree of support it can ex- 
pect from the international system as a whole. 
Thus in Figure 1 it is clear that B is in the 
worst position, and C in the best position, 
vis-d-vis the system as a whole. Another fig- 
ure of some interest might be called the 
affectional contribution, shown in the line Y. 
This is the mean of the column and row totals 
for each nation. The total affectional contri- 
bution is equal to the total of all the figures 
of the matrix, which measures the general 
hostility or friendliness of the whole system. 
The affectional contribution is then a rough 
measure of how much each nation contributes 
to the general level of hostility of the whole 
system. Thus in the example of Figure 1 we 
see that nation B (the paranoid) actually 
contributes more than 100 per cent to the 
total hostility of the system, its extreme hos- 
tility being offset to some extent by other na- 
tions’ friendliness. 

One critical problem of an international 
system, then, is that of the dynamics of the 
hostility matrix. We can conceive of a suc- 
cession of such matrices at successive points 
of time. If there is a system with a “solution,” 
we should be able to predict the matrix at t, 
from the knowledge we have of the matrix 
at ty or at various earlier times. The matrix 
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itself will not, in general, carry enough in- 
formation to make such predictions possible, 
even though it is easy to specify theoretical 
models in which a determinate dynamic sys- 
tem can be derived from the information in 
the matrix alone.® 

The difficulty with “simple” systems of this 
nature is that they are very much more simple 
than the reality which they symbolize. This 
is because, in reality, the variables of the sys- 
tem consist of the innumerable dimensions 
of the images of large numbers of people, and 
the dynamics of the image are much more 
complex than the dynamics of mechanical 
systems. This is because of the structural na- 
ture of the image; it cannot be represented 
simply by a set of quantities or variables. 
Because of this structural nature, it is capable 
occasionally of very dramatic changes as a 
message hits some vital part of the structure 
and the whole image reorganizes itself. Cer- 
tain events—like the German invasion of Bel- 
gium in 1914, the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, the American use of the atom 
bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the merci- 
less destruction of Dresden, and the Russian 
success with Sputnik I—have profound effects 
and possibly long-run effects on reorganizing 
the various national images. The “reorganiz- 
ing” events are hard both to specify and to 
predict; they introduce, however, a marked 
element of uncertainty into any dynamic in- 
ternational system which does not exist, for 
instance, in the solar system! 


6 As a very simple example of such a system, 
let (a,;)t be a cell of the matrix at time ¢ and 
(a,;)¢ + 1 be the corresponding value at time 
t + 1. Then if for each cell we can postulate a 
function (4;;),,, = F(a,;),, we can derive the 
whole t +1 matrix from the t matrix. This is 
essentially the dynamic method of Lewis F. 
Richardson, and in fairly simple cases it provides 
an interesting way of formulating certain aspects 
of the system, especially its tendency toward 
cumulative movements of hostility (arms races ) 
or occasionally of friendliness. 
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In spite of this difficulty, which, oddly 
enough, is particularly acute in short-term 
prediction, one gets the impression from the 
observation of history that we are in the pres- 
ence of a true system with a real dynamic of 
its own. We do observe, for instance, cumu- 
lative processes of hostility. If we had some 
measures of the hostility matrix, however 
crude, it would be possible to identify these 
processes in more detail, especially the “turn- 
ing points.” There is an analogy here with 
the business cycle, which also represents a 
system of cumulative stochastic processes 
subject to occasional “reorganizations” of its 
basic equations. Just as we can trace cumula- 
tive upward and downward movements in 
national income, the downward movements 
often (though not always) culminating in 
financial crisis and the upward movements 
often leading to inflation and a subsequent 
downturn, so we can trace cumulative move- 
ments in the hostility matrix. We have “pre- 
war” periods corresponding to downswings, 
in which things go from bad to worse and 
hostility constantly increases. The total of all 
the hostility figures (e.g., —8 on Fig. 1) isa 
striking analogue of the national-income con- 
cept. It might be called the “international 
temperature.” Just as there is a certain criti- 
cal point in a deflation at which a financial 
crisis is likely to ensue because of the grow- 
ing insolvency of heavily indebted businesses, 
so there is a critical point in the rise of hostil- 
ity at which war breaks out. This critical point 
itself depends on a number of different fac- 
tors and may not be constant. Some nations 
may be more tolerant of hostility than others; 
as the cost of war increases, the tolerance of 
hostility also increases, as we see today in the 
remarkable persistence of the “cold war.” A 
deflation or downturn, however, may reverse 
itself without a crisis; and a “prewar” period 
may turn into a “postwar” period without a 
war. Indeed, in the period since 1945 we 
might identify almost as many small interna- 


tional cycles as there have been business 
cycles! The “upturn” may be a result of a 
change of government, the death of certain 
prominent individuals, or even a change of 
heart (or image!) on the part of existing 
rulers. The catharsis of a war usually pro- 
duces the typical “postwar” period following, 
though this is often tragically short, as it was 
after the end of World War II, when a “down- 
turn” began after the revolution in Czecho- 
slovakia. The downturn is often the result of 
the reassertion of a persistent, long-run char- 
acter of the system after a brief interlude of 
increasing friendliness. There seems to be a 
certain long-run tendency of an international 
system toward hostility, perhaps because of 
certain inescapable flaws in the very concept 
of a national image, just as there also seems 
to be a long-run tendency of an unregulated 
and undisturbed market economy toward 
deflation. 

In considering the dynamics of an interna- 
tional system, the essential properties of the 
image matrix might be summed up in a broad 
concept of “compatibility.” If the change in 
the system makes for greater compatibility 
the system may move to an equilibrium. The 
“balance-of-power” theory postulates the 
existence of an equilibrium of this nature. 
The record of history, however, suggests that, 
in the past at least, international systems 
have usually been unstable. The incompati- 
bility of various national images has led to 
changes in the system which have created 
still greater incompatibility, and the system 
has moved to less and less stable situations 
until some crisis, such as war, is reached, 
which represents a discontinuity in the sys- 
tem. After a war the system is reorganized; 
some national units may disappear, others 
change their character, and the system starts 
off again. The incompatibility may be of 
many kinds, and it is a virtue of this kind 
of rather loose model that the historian can 
fill in the endlessly various details in the spe- 
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cial situations which he studies. The model 
is a mere dress form on which the historian 
swathes the infinite variations of fashion and 
fact. 

In the model we can distinguish two very 
different kinds of incompatibility of images. 
The first might be called “real” incompatibil- 
ity, where we have two images of the future 
in which realization of one would prevent 
the realization of the other. Thus two nations 
may both claim a certain piece of territory, 
and each may feel dissatisfied unless the ter- 
ritory is incorporated into it. (One thinks of 
the innumerable irredenta which have 
stained the pages of history with so much 
blood!) Or two nations may both wish to 
feel stronger than, or superior to, each other. 
It is possible for two nations to be in a posi- 
tion where each is stronger than the other 
at home, provided that they are far enough 
apart and that the “loss of power gradient” 
(which measures the loss of power of each 
as we remove the point of application farther 
and farther from the home base) is large 
enough. It is rarely possible, however, for two 
nations each to dominate the other, except 
in the happy situation where each suffers 
from delusions of grandeur. 

The other form of incompatibility might 
be called “illusory” incompatibility, in which 
there exists a condition of compatibility 
which would satisfy the “real” interests of the 
two parties but in which the dynamics of the 
situation or the illusions of the parties create 
a situation of perverse dynamics and misun- 
derstandings, with increasing hostility simply 
as a result of the reactions of the parties to 
each other, not as a result of any basic dif- 
ferences of interest. We must be careful about 
this distinction: even “real” incompatibilities 
are functions of the national images rather 
than of physical fact and are therefore subject 
to change and control. It is hard for an ardent 
patriot to realize that his country is a mental, 
rather than a physical, phenomenon, but such 
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indeed is the truth! It is not unreasonable to 
suppose, however, that “real” incompatibil- 
ities are more intractable and less subject to 
“therapy” than illusory ones. 

One final point of interest concerns what 
might be called the impact of “sophistica- 
tion” or “self-consciousness” on national im- 
ages and the international system. The 
process of sophistication in the image is a 
very general one, and we cannot follow all 
its ramifications here. It occurs in every per- 
son in greater or less degree as he grows 
into adult awareness of himself as part of a 
larger system. It is akin almost to a Coper- 
nican revolution: the unsophisticated image 
sees the world only from the viewpoint of 
the viewer; the sophisticated image sees the 
world from many imagined viewpoints, as 
a system in which the viewer is only a part. 
The child sees everything through his own 
eyes and refers everything to his own im- 
mediate comfort. The adult learns to see the 
world through the eyes of others; his horizon 
extends to other times, places, and cultures 
than his own; he learns to distinguish be- 
tween those elements in his experience 
which are universal and those which are 
particular. Many grown people, of course, 
never become adults in this sense, and it is 
these who fill our mental hospitals with 
themselves and their children. 

The scientific subculture is an important 
agency in the sophistication of images. In 
the physical world we no longer attribute 
physical phenomena to spirits analogous to 
our own. In the social sciences we have an 
agency whereby men reach self-conscious- 
ness about their own cultures and institu- 
tions and therefore no longer regard these 
as simply given to them by “nature.” In eco- 
nomics, for instance, we have learned to see 
the system as a whole, to realize that many 
things which are true of individual behavior 
are not true of the system and that the sys- 
tem itself is not incapable of a modicum of 
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control. We no longer, for instance, regard 
depressions as “acts of God” but as system- 
made phenomena capable of control through 
relatively minor system change. 

The national image, however, is the last 
great stronghold of unsophistication. Not 
even the professional international relations 
experts have come very far toward seeing 
the system as a whole, and the ordinary citi- 
zen and the powerful statesman alike have 
naive, self-centered, and unsophisticated im- 
ages of the world in which their nation 
moves. Nations are divided into “good” and 
“bad”—the enemy is all bad, one’s own na- 
tion is of spotless virtue. Wars are either 
acts of God or acts of the other nations, 
which always catch us completely by sur- 
prise. To a student of international systems 
the national image even of respectable, in- 
tellectual, and powerful people seems naive 
and untrue. The patriotism of the sophisti- 
cated cannot be a simple faith. There is, 
however, in the course of human history a 
powerful and probably irreversible move- 
ment toward sophistication. We can wise 
up, but we cannot wise down, except at 
enormous cost in the breakdown of civiliza- 
tions, and not even a major breakdown re- 
sults in much loss of knowledge. This move- 
ment must be taken into account in predict- 
ing the future of the international system. 
The present system as we have known it 


for the past hundreds or even thousands of 
years is based on the widespread acceptance 
of unsophisticated images, such as, for in- 
stance, that a nation can be made more 
secure merely by increasing its armaments. 
The growth of a systems-attitude toward 
international relations will have profound 
consequences for the dynamics of the system 
itself, just as the growth of a systems-atti- 
tude in economics has profound conse- 
quences for the dynamics of the economic 
system. 

If, as I myself believe, we live in an inter- 
national system so unstable that it threatens 
the very existence of life on earth, our main 
hope for change may lie in the rapid growth 
of sophistication, especially at the level of 
the images of the powerful. Sophistication, 
of course, has its dangers also. It is usually 
but a hair’s-breadth removed from sophistry, 
and a false sophistication (of which Marx- 
ism in some respects is a good example) can 
be even more destructive to the stability of 
a system than a naive image. Whichever way 
we move, however, there is danger. We have 
no secure place to stand where we are, and 
we live in a time when intellectual invest- 
ment in developing more adequate interna- 
tional images and theories of international 
systems may bear an enormous rate of return 
in human welfare. 
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At the present time many people in this 
country regard Russia as the enemy (or all 
the Communist countries together or simply 
all Communists wherever they are). And 
many people in Russia similarly regard the 
United States as the enemy (or all the capi- 
talist countries together or simply all capi- 
talists wherever they are). Throughout his- 
tory there have been countless examples of 
such hostile pairings. There are some basic 
patterns which seem to hold for nearly all 
such antagonisms. Each side believes the 
other to be bent on aggression and conquest, 
to be capable of great brutality and evil- 
doing, to be something less than human and 
therefore hardly deserving respect or con- 
sideration, to be insincere and untrustworthy, 
etc. To hold this conception of the enemy 
becomes the moral duty of every citizen, and 
those who question it are denounced. Each 
side prepares actively for the anticipated 
combat, striving to amass the greater mili- 
tary power for the destruction of the enemy. 
Many actions which are ordinarily considered 
immoral become highly moral when carried 
out against the enemy. Often people praise 
their compatriots for the same actions they 
condemn in the enemy. The approaching war 
is seen as due entirely to the hostile inten- 
tions of the enemy. The only way to prevent 
the war is to frighten the enemy by achieving 
and maintaining military superiority (in fact, 
by outdoing the enemy in the use of methods 
for which the enemy is generally con- 
demned). Eventually the growing hostility 
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and the military preparations do lead to war, 
each side believing that the war was made 
necessary by the actions of the other. In the 
hope of contributing to understanding of this 
often-repeated pattern of interaction, I pro- 
pose to discuss an important mechanism con- 
tributing to the conception of the enemy. 
Perhaps a good way to begin is by pointing 
out that there are some very definite ad- 
vantages in having an enemy. For example, 
among the advantages which many of us in 
the United States derive from having Russia 
as an enemy are the following: We have the 
very considerable stimulation to our eco- 
nomic system provided by the manufacture 
of armaments and preparations for war in 
general, (It is true that equivalent economic 
stimulation could be provided by other meas- 
ures, such as provisions for human welfare, 
but there is a great deal of opposition to such 
measures.) We are provided with a satisfying 
explanation for many conditions and events 
that displease us. Politicians are provided 
with a sure-fire campaign issue and vote- 
getter. The rest of us are provided with a 
crusade in which all can participate. Let us 
not underestimate the great psychological 
satisfactions provided by a crusade. There is 
the smug satisfaction arising from the recog- 
nition that we are morally superior to the 
Russians. There is the self-respecting satisfac- 
tion arising from the feeling of being needed 
by the cause, of being able to make a social 
contribution. And there is the red-blooded 
satisfaction of being able to hate and to pre- 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE ENEMY 


pare to kill and destroy without feeling 
qualms of conscience. Similarly, the Russians 
derive great advantages from having the 
United States as an enemy, but it is probably 
not necessary to detail them here. 

However, the various advantages of having 
an enemy do not in themselves account for 
the belief in the enemy. It is not a general 
rule that men believe what it is convenient 
to believe. We need to examine the circum- 
stances under which this can happen. We also 
need to examine the factors which determine 
that two particular nations become each 
other’s enemies instead of some other pairing. 

Psychoanalysts have been especially con- 
cerned with beliefs which are convenient but 
which embody distorted representations of 
reality. We may therefore hope to obtain from 
psychoanalytic investigations and theorizing 
some help in understanding the belief in an 
enemy. Psychoanalytic theory provides a clas- 
sification for the various forms of reality dis- 
tortion, which are known as defense mecha- 
nisms. A defense mechanism serves to protect 
an individual from becoming aware of things 
which would cause him an_ intolerable 
amount of anxiety. The things kept from 
awareness are usually facts about the individ- 
ual himself or about other people important 
to him. Among the defense mechanisms are: 
repression (which is basic to all the others), 
projection, rationalization, isolation, denial, 
reaction formation, etc. 

Projection is the defense mechanism which 
is most relevant for understanding the con- 
ception of the enemy.! Projection is the 
ascription to others of impulses, feelings, and 





1 A number of writers (e.g., 1, 2, 5, 6,7) have 
already pointed out that projection may play a 
part in the development of international hos- 
tility. The purposes of the present paper are to 
present this important concept clearly to a large- 
ly non-psychoanalytic audience and to emphasize 
its research possibilities somewhat more than 
previous writers have done. 
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other characteristics which exist in an in- 
dividual but which he cannot admit to him- 
self. Projection is seen in extreme form in 
paranoid mental patients with delusions of 
persecution. These people project to others 
hostile feelings which they cannot admit 
having themselves. The operation of projec- 
tion becomes clearest when such a patient 
attacks someone who is not bothering him. 
The patient explains that this attack was 
made purely in self-defense, that the other 
person had actually attacked him first, or was 
just about to attack him, or was part of the 
plot against him. (Paranoia involves other 
mechanisms besides projection, particularly 
reaction formation against homosexual attrac- 
tion, but we mention it here only as an illus- 
tration of projection. ) 

In milder forms than this the mechanism 
of projection is quite common, so common 
that we have all experienced it. For example, 
when we make a mistake or cause an accident 
through carelessness, we sometimes project 
the blame to some inanimate object. “The 
poor workman blames his tools,” says the 
proverb. When we break something or lose 
something or when we are late for an appoint- 
ment or make an embarrassing slip, we often 
find ourselves looking for some person or cir- 
cumstance onto which we can project the 
blame. 

What factors determine whether an in- 
dividual will use the mechanism of projec- 
tion with respect to a given item of feeling or 
behavior? One factor is the extent to which 
the item is unacceptable to the individual. 
To what extent is it incompatible with his 
self-conception? Would it be only slightly 
discomforting to acknowledge this about him- 
self or highly anxiety-arousing? A second fac- 
tor is the extent to which the individual's past 
history and personality make it possible for 
him to project. A third factor is the avail- 
ability of a suitable object onto which he can 
project, a suitable scapegoat. Feelings of hos- 
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tility can more convincingly be projected onto 
someone who is actually rather hostile than 
onto someone who is rather friendly. 

At this point an objection may be raised. 
If hostility is ascribed to an individual who 
is actually rather hostile, why should this be 
called projection? Is it not simply a realistic 
understanding of the hostile individual? 
There are several important characteristics of 
projection which help to distinguish between 
projection onto an individual who is an appro- 
priate object and the realistic understanding 
of that individual.? The most important char- 
acteristic is that projection involves a denial 
of some fact about one’s self. The individual 
who projects sexual impulses or hostile im- 
pulses onto another person denies that he 
himself has such impulses toward that per- 
son. The denial involved in projection facili- 
tates a black-and-white picture of interper- 
sonal situations, a picture in which the pro- 
jector is completely innocent and the other 
party is completely to blame for any diffi- 
culty or unpleasantness. Another important 
characteristic is that the projector generally 
has little or no evidence for his accusation, 
and, when he does have evidence, it does 
not seem to be the basis for his conviction; 
if his evidence is discredited, he will find 
or manufacture other evidence. A third char- 
acteristic is that the projector’s apparent 
insight into the personality of the other is 
frequently limited to the particular trait or 
traits which he denies in himself. Related to 
this is a fourth characteristic, a tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of the projected 
trait, even to see it as the key to the whole 


2 Sappenfield (7) gives a good description of 
the characteristics and functioning of projection. 
Among the earliest presentations of the concept 
of projection are two papers by Freud (3, 4). 
The account of projection given here has drawn 
from these sources but also includes aspects 
which neither of these authors mentions. 
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personality of the other. A fifth characteristic 
is the tendency to assume that the trait pro- 
jected onto the other represents conscious 
motivation, whereas, if it is actually true of 
the other, it is quite likely to involve uncon- 
scious motivation. A sixth characteristic is the 
tendency to see the projected trait as having 
especial reference to one’s self. Thus, if the 
other is seen as hostile, he is likely to be 
seen as especially hostile to the projector. 
Finally, the seventh characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes projection is that the projector's 
accusation of the other often turns out, very 
conveniently, to be useful as justification for 
similar behavior by the projector. A familiar 
example is the zealous guardian of public 
morals, who projects his sexual interest and 
curiosity onto others and then finds it his 
duty to seek out obscene material in order 
to protect others from it. The use of projec- 
tion as a justification is especially important, 
and especially dangerous, in international 
conflict. An example is provided by a speech 
made at a recent American Legion meeting. 
According to the newspaper account: 


Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, USA, (Ret.) said 
last night the Soviet Union, not the United 
States, will decide when and if World War III 
starts.... 

He said: “When the Soviet Union is prepared, 
when it is ready, when it thinks the time is ripe 
for success, then the decision will be made to 
start World War III. And nothing we do is going 
to affect that decision.” 

For this reason, Casey told the Legionnaires, 
the United States should not hesitate to act ag- 
gressively in trying to keep world peace (8). 


I have already mentioned three factors 
which affect the occurrence of projection (un- 
acceptable aspects of the self, past history, 
and availability of a scapegoat). Now we 
need to make three additions to the list, 
which apply particularly to the kind of pro- 
jection that is relevant for international con- 
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flict. One additional factor is the amount of 
contact between the projector and the object 
of projection. Projection can occur and be 
maintained more readily when the object is 
distant, not easily accessible for verification of 
characteristics. The distance which facili- 
tates projection can be physical distance and 
it can also be social distance, which inter- 
feres with free interaction and the develop- 
ment of an accurate conception of the other. 

The second factor to be added is the cli- 
mate of opinion. We generally find it easier 
to share the beliefs of others than to oppose 
them. Many people believe the earth is round 
simply because everybody else believes it 
too. Widely held projections are a special 
case of this social influence on our beliefs. 
It is easier to believe that the sexual desires 
of Negro men are a threat to white woman- 
hood if your friends and neighbors believe 
it too. Furthermore, if a belief is widely held 
it is much more likely to be acted on, since 
there is likely to be social approval for the 
action. Thus, a projection which is shared 
by a number of people is likely to have much 
more serious social consequences than if each 
of those people developed a different (though 
equally erroneous) projection. 

The third factor to be added relates to the 
ability to project onto a group of people, such 
as a political or ethnic group, or a nation. 
This would seem to require that the group 
be personified, so that it is thought of some- 
what as a single individual, or that the group 
members be regarded as essentially similar 
to one another. These ways of thinking about 
groups seem to be extremely common, so this 
is probably not very much of a limiting factor. 

Thus far I have talked about the deroga- 
tory conceptions of one another held by hos- 
tile nations and have implied that these con- 
ceptions are not completely realistic. I have 
suggested that the psychoanalytic concept of 
projection may help us to understand the 
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conception of the enemy, and I have pointed 
out six factors which affect the operation of 
projection.’ (By the way, I have not meant 
to suggest that projection is the only mech- 
anism which influences the conception of the 
enemy nor that the conception of the enemy 
is the sole cause of war.) It is now time to 
show how the details of this approach can 
be filled in and its usefulness tested by 
research. 

If this approach is to be applied to the 
current international situation, perhaps the 
first question to be asked is: To what extent 
do our conceptions of the Russians and their 
conceptions of us involve projection rather 
than realistic appraisal? For simplicity, I shall 
talk in terms of studies to be carried out in 
this country; it would obviously be desirable 
to carry out corresponding studies in Russia. 

One possibility would be to compare the 
conceptions which various individuals have 
of themselves with the conceptions they have 
of Russians, perhaps using techniques similar 
to those used in studies of stereotypes. Are 
the traits which an individual regards as 
especially reprehensible also the ones which 
he denies in himself and ascribes to the Rus- 
sians? Russophobes, Russophiles, and rela- 
tively neutral individuals might be compared. 
It would be desirable to have objective in- 
formation about the personality of each in- 
dividual to compare with his conception of 
himself. 

Another possibility would be to have sub- 
jects give their reactions to accounts of spe- 
cific actions by Russia (such as military 
preparations, offers to negotiate, antagonistic 
speeches, conciliatory speeches, etc.) and 
also to accounts of similar actions by the 





3 These six factors should be taken as hypoth- 
eses rather than as well-established principles. 
There are varying amounts of evidence for them, 
but the evidence is not conclusive for any of 


them. 
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United States. It would be of interest to learn 
the motivations ascribed to those responsible 
for a given action, the subject’s approval or 
disapproval of it, and his estimate of its prob- 
able consequences. We would expect those 
who project to interpret similar actions by 
the United States and by Russia in quite 
different terms, in accordance with their pro- 
jections. Later recall of accounts of these 
actions might also be studied to see whether 
there are memory distortions which indicate 
projection. 

A third possibility might be the develop- 
ment of a test of an individual’s general tend- 
ency to use the mechanism of projection. An 
individual’s performance on this test might 
be compared with his conception of Russians. 

If studies along these lines were to show, 
as I believe they would, that our thinking 
about the Russians (and their thinking about 
us) involves a great deal of projection, this 
would make it important to carry out a num- 
ber of additional studies to increase our un- 
derstanding of this problem and to see what 
can be done about it. I will mention briefly 
some of the topics to be studied: how the 
tendency to project develops and the effects 
of various childhood situations and child-rear- 
ing procedures; investigation and further 
specification of the factors affecting projec- 
tion which were suggested above; the extent 
to which men in positions of power, such as 
political leaders, make use of projection in 
their thinking about the Russians; the ways 
in which news and information about Russia 
are handled in the mass media and the effects 
of this handling on the audience’s concep- 
tion of the Russians (this could be studied 
in relation to the personality dynamics and 
the tendency to project of various communi- 
cators and various segments of the audience) ; 
the effects of exchange programs, foreign 
travel, and other forms of contact (again, in 
relation to the personality dynamics and tend- 
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ency to project of the participants); the 
effects of psychotherapy, especially psycho- 
analysis, on the tendency to project and on 
the conception of the Russians. It should be 
possible to develop other methods for pro- 
moting more realistic thinking about the Rus- 
sians and to do action research on their use 
and effectiveness. 

Before closing, there is a final question to 
be considered. Suppose that the basic hy- 
pothesis of this paper (that projection plays 
an important role in our conception of the 
Russians and their conception of us) should 
turn out to be correct. Suppose, further, that 
we were to discover and apply methods for 
eliminating projection from our thinking. 
Would we be any better off than we are now? 
How would this affect the fact of two antago- 
nistic power systems with differing ideologies 
competing for world domination and threat- 
ening each other with nuclear weapons? It 
would, I believe, change our ability to deal 
with this situation and to control its destruc- 
tive potentialities. If the danger from the op- 
ponent could be seen in realistic terms, in- 
stead of being greatly exaggerated as a result 
of projection, it should be possible to devise 
reasonable ways of dealing with the danger 
instead of preparing for a holocaust which 
will destroy both sides. If the people on each 
side could recognize the extent to which their 
own actions serve to provoke and frighten 
the other side, instead of placing all the 
blame on the “enemy,” it should help tre- 
mendously in working out disarmament pro- 
posals which will serve to protect both sides 
instead of being to the advantage of one’s 
own side. And if the people on both sides 
could recognize the extent to which they have 
needs and goals which are compatible, and 
even mutually dependent, this should facili- 
tate the development of co-operative arrange- 
ments which are a necessary basis for peace- 
ful relationships. 
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What constitutes effective deterrence?’ 


THOMAS W. MILBURN 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 


While the concept of instant and massive 
retaliation may play a smaller role in United 
States foreign-policy considerations today 
than a year or two ago, the primary aim of 
presenting an effective deterrent against a 
military attack by the Soviet Union upon the 
industrially developed nations of the West 
certainly remains. For that reason alone, it 
would seem worthwhile to consider a basis 
for deciding upon the minimum level of mili- 
tary effort sufficient to deter an aggressor, as 
well as to consider some of those factors 
which might cause that level to fluctuate. 
But there are other reasons. 

To the extent that the United States over- 
allocates national resources or effort to any 
one task, such as strategic deterrence, it 
throws away possibilities of utilizing them 
for smaller tactical tasks, such as limited 
wars, or for economic, technological, medi- 
cal, or educational aid abroad or merely of 
increasing the number and quality of alter- 
natives available to those who make deci- 
sions on our policy. Some knowledge of the 
determinants of a sufficient level of deter- 
rence would, in this last respect, increase the 
operational flexibility possible to American 
decision-makers. Presumably the objective 
of increasing the United States range of 
available alternatives in choice situations 


1 The ideas presented here are those of the 
author and are not to be interpreted as necessar- 
ily describing views of the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station or the Navy. 
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over time would appeal to NATO partners 
and to uncommitted neutrals as a way lead- 
ing to more adaptable behavior, less likely 
to result in those crises in which the United 
States is committed to only one kind or di- 
rection of action. 

Even were one to fail to arrive at a satis- 
factory degree of certainty as to what consti- 
tutes a sufficient level of deterrence, the 
results of relevant studies might contribute 
to an improved understanding of the nature 
of present and possible future relationships 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. And such studies might conceivably 
yield results of general theoretical relevance 
for the resolution of conflict. 


How Deterrence Works 


Some general considerations are in order. 
One can seek to deter a potential aggressor 
from initiating large-scale violence in several 
ways. 

First, one may try to increase the per- 
ceived cost of achieving his objective or ob- 
jectives. Such cost may derive both from the 
effort he must put forth to achieve a result— 
because, say, of passive defense by his op- 
ponents—and from how much concurrent 
loss he supposes that he might have to take 
of those entities or relationships that he val- 
ues or with which he identifies. One Soviet 
objective usually is assumed, in this country, 
to be world enslavement, although others, 
such as obtaining a high level of industrial 
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production, scientific achievement, or recog- 
nition, clearly exist. Individuals or organiza- 
tions with single motives or values are 
fictions. ! 

Second, one can seek to decrease the sub- 
jective probability that the potential attacker 
will be successful in achieving his political- 
military objectives. Subjective probability 
counts in his decision, rather than objective 
probability, simply because he never has 
sufficiently complete knowledge to assess 
correctly the objective likelihood that he will 
succeed. If he perceives that his potential 
opponent’s instruments of retaliation are 
widely dispersed, effectively hidden, and 
well protected, then his estimate of the odds 
should grow more conservative. 

Third, one can seek to decrease the extent 
or quality of payoff available to him, that 
is, to decrease his expected utility or utilities. 
If he aims to achieve world domination, for 
example, and it appears likely that his con- 
templated action in that direction would 
even relatively increase the prestige or in- 
fluence or power of any of his present or 
possible rivals, then his expected payoff is 
decreased. If he merely desires to be first 
industrially and his industrial resources 
might then be seriously depleted, as he looks 
at things, his expected utility or prospect 
of gain has decreased. 

Fourth, one may, of course, present the 
would-be aggressor with intriguing alterna- 
tives for the achievement of functionally 
similar goals, e.g., security, influence, or 
prestige. One often makes accessible, in 
everyday life, substitute activities that may 
turn out to be more satisfying than those 
originally contemplated, as when he presents 
potentially aggressive delinquents with op- 
portunities to aggress harmlessly, to achieve, 
and to win prestige and influence through 
organized athletics. Internationally, one may 
supply a potential aggressor with rewards 
and satisfactions of various sorts and with 


the possibility of many more of them, not 
for abstaining from aggression per se, but 
for moving in directions consonant with the 
goals of one’s own long-range national pol- 
icy. Rewards might range from mild but 
gracious applause, through trade concessions, 
to treaties. They might be given in response 
to any behavioral steps, however tentative, 
in directions consonant with United States 
values, including reductions in the use of 
terror, increasing the sharing of scientific 
knowledge or a higher evaluation of it (and 
thus perhaps of reason), or a higher ratio 
of consumer goods to capital formation (and 
so less for military expenditures). 

And, finally, one may deter with various 
combinations of the above. One can deter 
strongly both negatively (by the first three 
methods) and positively (as in the fourth) 
at the same time. One then provides more 
different motives for not aggressing violently 
than otherwise; and multiple motives operate 
more powerfully. 

Both Wolfenstein (1) and Leites (2) 
have observed the similarity in behavioral 
reactions to disasters and to other aversive 
stimuli, such as punishment. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union seek to influence 
each other’s behavior through threat of re- 
taliatory punishment. To the extent that they 
concentrate on threat of punishment as the 
method of influencing such behavior, they 
ignore the empirical findings of psychologists 
about individuals and groups, whether hu- 
man or infra-human: outside threat tends to 
increase the cohesiveness of a group. 

However much pain (or punishment) 
might appear to be the logical opposite of 
satisfaction (or reward), its behavioral con- 
sequences are simply not opposite. Rewards 
may change the direction of an organism’s 
effort and motives; punishments (or threat 
of them), while they may tend to suppress 
behavior,. serve little to change underlying 
motives. Punishments are less than ideal 
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means for influencing behavioral change, 
especially when used alone, because they 
increase anxiety and hostility in those upon 
whom they are used. 

Behavior change usually is accomplished 
much more effectively through a combina- 
tion of reward and punishment than through 
the latter by itself. Severe stress, whether 
in the form of disaster or other punishment, 
decreases one’s ability to use perspective 
and judgment and increases regressive and 
childlike behavior. While healthy, unscathed 
persons may show active emergent leader- 
ship for aiding the afflicted in a disaster, 
organizing may take place slowly; and most 
persons who have not planned to be active 
and to whom the affair is unexpected may 
tend to be passive and dependent, even for 
moderately extended periods of time. 


What Constitutes a Win 


The use of the methods described here, 
of course, assumes rationality on the part of 
an aggressor. A psychotic leader could pre- 
cipitate a conflict out of an enormous drive 
for self-destruction, or he could attack for 
pre-emptive revenge (as do homicidal para- 
noids) when he felt certain that he was 
about to be attacked. Such non-rational mo- 
tives certainly are fortunately extremely rare. 
A rational individual or society will not, for 
example, seek loss but only some kind of 
win. There is lack of clarity as to what “win” 
means when used in connection with a nu- 
clear exchange. 

Although many persons in both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have expressed 
concern for the need of a strategic military 
capability for winning, should deterrence 
fail, it is not altogether clear what “win” 
means when so used. It could conceivably 
mean achieving some payoff significantly 
larger than the cost paid to achieve it. Such 
a win might be hard for either side to attain 
in a major conflict. It is sometimes inter- 
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preted as the postconflict ability to dictate 
terms to one’s opponent. It could mean sim- 
ply not losing, that is, retaining one’s auton- 
omy, not having to accept terms from the 
other. 

In this last sense, it is conceivable that 
both sides could “win” because each felt 
the task of following through too difficult, 
too unpleasant, or simply unnecessary. If 
both should not so feel and neither had a 
decisive advantage, extended conflict might 
be possible—even to the extent of making the 
dry crust of the earth lethal to men. What 
win means varies also according to the val- 
ues or goals of the would-be winner. While 
these presumably may be inferred, it should 
be clear that one can infer them only from 
the other’s history, his explicit public ide- 
ology, and his observable behavior. He can 
not know them in any absolute sense, of 
course. 

In order for one rationally to launch a 
nuclear attack, he must expect clearly? to 
achieve a net gain; that is, he must expect 
with reasonable probability to gain signifi- 
cantly more than he can conservatively ex- 
pect to lose by such an operation as com- 
pared to other alternatives available to him. 
(What probabilities appear reasonable vary 
in individuals with certain personality char- 
acteristics.) Now it seems likely that it is 
systematically more difficult to discriminate 
between units of increasingly larger antici- 
pated rewards or punishments, that, in fact, 
objective increments increase at many times 
the rate of subjective ones. 

A principle of psychophysics, the Weber- 





2 While weapons may be considered but an- 
other method of influencing human behavior, 
whether used in a nuclear exchange or not, their 
impact when used in terms of their original func- 
tion may be far more abrupt, less clear, and less 
stable than when they are used to prevent some 
action. 
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Fechner law, states that physical stimuli 
grow in quantity logarithmically relative to 
one’s ability to make subjective discrimina- 
tions concerning them. If this law applies 
to anticipated events, then one would have 
to increase the physical size of a deterrent 
threat ten times, to double its effectiveness. 
Expected payoff would have to increase ten 
times, to double its attractiveness or desir- 
ability. And the same presumably would be 
true of expected net payoff (positive yield 
minus cost). Part of what is being suggested 
has been observed elsewhere, namely, that 
increases in number of stockpiled missiles or 
bombs are unlikely to result in commen- 
surate increases in their meaningfulness to 
one’s opponent. So also should be the case 
with increases (or decreases) in net payoff. 

Suppose payoff consists of obtaining 
something symbolic and discontinuous (you 
have it or you don’t), such as surrender 
rather than the acquisition of various quan- 
tities of new territory. The analysis of pay- 
off then appears to grow more difficult, but it 
actually does not. The argument reminds 
one of the counter to the assertion sometimes 
made (by Philip Wylie in Tomorrow, for 
example) that the effects of an atomic war 
are likely to be not only of an order of mag- 
nitude or so beyond anything known to date 
but also qualitatively different. 

Aside from genetic effects, his assertion 
seems untrue (unless second-order conse- 
quences are considered) because of the dis- 
continuity which exists for mortal humans 
between life and death. An attack can affect 
one only to the point where he dies; beyond 
that point, increases in destructiveness can 
affect his behavior no longer. It must, of 
course, be recognized that some losses are 
of such a nature that there can be no ade- 
quate compensating gains. “For what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world” 
and lose what is of most worth to him? Such, 
it will be suggested, could be the case be- 


tween the United States: and the Soviet 
Union. 

In terms of the foregoing analysis, costs 
to the Soviet Union might be increased by 
making it clear that not one or two entities, 
such as people or military equipment, could 
be hurt but rather a variety of entities, rela- 
tions, and even ideas of value to the deci- 
sion-making elite. The subjective probability 
that Russia would be successful might be 
decreased by increasing the invulnerability 
of one’s retaliatory force, perhaps through 
having it mobile and widely dispersed. In 
this case her expected probability of a signif- 
icantly meaningful net payoff is decreased, 
although certain specific determinants of re- 
duced gross payoff remain to be discussed. 


Some Consequences of Disaster 


Let us examine some of the likely conse- 
quences (as costs to an aggressor) of even 
a rather moderate retaliatory effort—com- 
pared, for example, to what SAC or SUSAC 
presumably could be capable of deliveriag. 

Suppose that every major Russian city 
were to have 20 per cent of its population 
killed, another 20 per cent severely injured 
(and so out of action and needing much care 
for a while), and 40 per cent of its industrial 
plant severely damaged. Ordinarily it is as- 
sumed that it takes somewhat over two well 
and functioning persons to care for every one 
severely injured if one’s program of treat- 
ment is well organized; if it is not, the ratio 
of well to injured must be larger. Normally, 
help is easily come by in time of disaster 
from nearby urban areas; but if these have 
been hit too, that source of help is out. 
Many people cannot be of much help be- 
cause they are too old, too young, or other- 
wise lacking in disaster competencies; they 
require care themselves in fact, although less 
of it. 

Some people can be expected to leave any 
disaster area for presumably safer outlying 
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areas. The effective labor force is thus de- 
pleted. Oskar Morgenstern (3) has pointed 
out that necessary maintenance and survi- 
val activities reduce the “compressibility” 
of any social system. That is, people engaged 
in such activities constitute a necessary basic 
ingredient for the functioning of a social 
system as an organized entity, as opposed 
to one which has been fractured into smaller 
discrete units. The number of people needed 
to operate a society at any substantial level 
of effectiveness will vary according to the 
remaining patterns and levels of skill avail- 
able, the quality of leadership, and the forms 
of organization employed for relating to the 
outside environment to obtain food, water, 
medical and technical equipment and for co- 
operating in supplying the needs of others. 

The complexity of such problems indi- 
cates that each city so hit is likely to experi- 
ence some difficulty in functioning as a city 
for a matter of from several months to a 
year. Usually, the simpler forms of organiza- 
tion reappear first, and urban, before rural. 
If so many difficulties occur at the city level, 
they multiply for the country attempting to 
function as a much more complex entity. 

Cities are basic organizational and com- 
munication subentities in the functioning of 
any predominantly urban society. Certainly, 
difficulties in functioning must be expected 
to yield vast discontinuities in many areas 
of national life—if, indeed, the nation is able 
to function as a nation without severe tem- 
poral discontinuities. Difficulties in function- 
ing are likely to be increased by the fact 
that far higher proportions of leaders with 
technological, scientific, and managerial 
skills live in cities and so tend to be, at least 
partially and temporarily, lost to society. 
Education would likely be sharply curtailed 
for a while, as would technological, scien- 
tific, and political progress. 

While World War II lasted rather longer 
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than the relatively light retaliatory nuclear 
attack described above, its damage to the 
organizational functioning of the Soviet 
Union was considerably less. Russia was se- 
verely hit mostly in the west and south, 
without being fractured, and she received 
fairly substantial outside help. Yet her pop- 
ulation did not increase significantly between 
1940 and 1950, and her gross national prod- 
uct showed no increase between those two 
dates. Because skill levels, population, and 
education are higher now, the Soviets would 
lose a far larger investment of effort, people, 
and material than they did in World War II. 


The Contemplation of Disaster 


Most of the considerations mentioned thus 
far are in a sense logical or rational ones. 
Non-rational ones may operate more power- 
fully to influence meanings. Those who have 
known disaster may make determined efforts 
to avoid experiencing it again. Punishments 
or disasters, once experienced, have different 
meanings than before. In fact, they may 
have only cognitive and no affective mean- 
ing before the impact of reinforcing stimuli 
has stamped in strong affective meaning and 
so increased the inclination to respond to 
cues suggesting them. They have little im- 
pact on those who have not known them. 

People who have lived through a disas- 
trous flood are less likely to invite death in 
an approaching one; those who have never 
known flood may refuse even to take de- 
fensive steps until they are in mortal danger 


(1). Threats of disaster simply compel far . 


greater respect—they exert more emotional 
impact—upon those who have had analogous 
experiences. Most living Soviet citizens have 
had some experience with military-wrought 
disasters; after all, some twenty million of 
them died during World War II. Americans 
have not had a similar experience for a long 
time—if at all. So, on a feeling level, the im- 
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pact of the same level of threat of destruc- 
tion ought, other things being equal, to be 
greater on the Soviet Union than on the 
United States. 

One could argue that the Soviet leaders 
might have more confidence in their people’s 
ability to weather a disaster because they 
have already weathered one—even though 
another might be of an order of magnitude 
or so worse. But the obvious counter to that 
is that one who has known severe burns does 
not lightly consider walking into a fire—even 
though he operates mythlike on the basis 
that if he did not die last time, he will not 
next time. Because this fact is not generally 
realized, the United States could very easily 
underestimate the influence of the possibility 
that its weapons might be used. 


Positive Deterrence 


Studies of people in the United States who 
range high to low on internalized need to 
achieve suggest that persons with high needs 
to achieve or accomplish, to be successful, 
prefer fairly moderate odds—unless they also 
fear failure, in which case they seek espe- 
cially favorable odds (4). They tend also 
not to want to take risks in situations where 
the stakes are big. They would prefer to be 
successful in small increments over the long 
pull rather than to gain or lose a very great 
deal quickly. While this work ethic might 
be thought to be associated exclusively with 
the Protestant ethic rather than with com- 
munism, it may be an important aspect of 
the “new look” that the Soviet leadership 
has made an integral part of Soviet com- 
munism. 

Considerable evidence exists to suggest 
that the Soviet leaders have internalized 
needs for achieving, as well as needs to focus 
on the future and to postpone important 
gratifications. Their five- and seven-year 
plans, their boasting of past and future ac- 


complishments, their emphasis on a very 
high rate of capital formation at the expense 
of the consumer, their emphasis on science 
and education—all point so. 

Recently, McClelland has analyzed third- 
grade primers, for a number of countries, on 
the extent of internalized needs to achieve 
success in various ways (5). Textbook au- 
thors in both the United States and the 
Soviet Union present substantial needs to 
achieve, which they seek to promulgate. The 
Russians seem to admire education and the 
educational product, presumably for what 
education can contribute to national achieve- 
ment. This is evidenced by high salaries for 
teachers and researchers and by the fact that 
the Soviet Union spends 10 per cent of her 
gross national product for education, as com- 
pared with 3 per cent in the United States. 

Now no one who works hard walks lightly 
into situations which permit the results of 
his efforts to be destroyed. It does not ap- 
pear very likely that the Soviet leadership 
would easily plunge into a war other than 
through inadvertence or miscalculation, were 
they to imagine that they would lose much 
of what they are committed to in terms of 
present and planned effort. While few Amer- 
icans knowledgeable about Russia doubt 
that she would like to dominate the earth, 
at least economically and politically, a war 
could materially lessen her chances for 
achieving such domination. Although the 
evidence for needs among Soviet leaders to 
achieve and to control their environment is 
more slight than we would like, one can 
infer it, not only from the gross behaviors 
mentioned above but also from Communist 
ideology. Leites (2) and Schramm (6) have 
observed the Communist tendency to as- 
sume that history is on their side, that only 
small risks need be taken, although they 
always should be active and achieving. 

A major war would involve many large 
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risks for the Soviets. For example, if the 
Soviet Union were to function industrially 
at a much lower level while she attempted 
to recover from loss of significant elements 
of the population and to function not as an 
integrated society even for a brief period, 
she might well invite trespass by the land- 
hungry Chinese. Indeed, many Russians fear 
just that possibility, should they have war 
with the United States (7). But, even if 
China were not to move into Russia, a severe 
economic, political, and population setback 
for Russia might permit some other nation 
than the Soviet Union, one suffering less 
damage, to take over world leadership—a 
most disheartening prospect for patriotic, 
nationalistic Russians such as presumably 
make up the Soviet leadership. 

In summary, the Soviet leaders could lose 
much that they value in such a war, a pos- 
sibility to which they, as intelligent and 
knowledgeable persons, can be expected to 
be alert. Besides losing leaders, resources 
(including machinery and people), progress, 
prestige, and power, they would risk dis- 
continuity in the operation of the nation. 
Even were the Soviet Union to recover, it 
could scarcely be without increased con- 
sumer belt-tightening; for any at-all-rapid 
degree of recovery would need to be predi- 
cated upon an accelerated rate of capital 
formation and a limited sharing of national 
products with consumers. This is hardly an 
appetizing prospect for the Soviet citizen, 
for whom the Soviet leaders have found it 
worthwhile and necessary to promise more 
consumer goods before long. 

But one might say that all this is quite 
irrelevant in one way, for why should the 
Soviet Union take leave of a small-risk policy 
(though one of steady, active struggle) 
when their present policies go not at all 
badly? They are not exactly losing the in- 
ternational game, and who wants to shift 
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from an already rewarding strategy to a 
different and more risky one? It is hard to 
disagree—and there are other forces in the 
same direction. Taking small risks (or what 
looked like small risks) has been Russian 
policy not only recently but for the past 
hundred and fifty years. Moreover, Com- 
munist ideology as the Soviets have devel- 
oped it is consonant with the policy of taking 
small risks; as Nathan Leites has so well 
documented, the Communists tell one an- 
other that they are favored children in the 
future history of the world unless they spoil 
things by miscalculations or by failing to 
take a continually active role. Big steps are 
unnecessary. 

In one sense, influencing Soviet decision- 
making through the use of deterrent threat 
alone is utilizing a weapon system unimag- 
inatively. It seeks merely to prevent their 
initiating a nuclear attack—rather than stop- 
ping or slowing some other activities or 
actually encouraging and making easier 
those activities or behaviors in which we 
might rather see them engaged. It is as- 
sumed that they are a going and a growing 
concern, that they very likely will continue 
to develop, to move (not necessarily geo- 
graphically), and to compete in some direc- 
tions. Without a major war, it seems most 
unlikely that they will be stopped cold. 
Utilizing the deterrent weapon system to 
decrease the probability of success and to 
increase the likelihood of loss of one possible 
avenue of their movement, while at the 
same time deterring positively through in- 
creasing the payoff (and the likelihood of 
success to them) for every step in other 
directions, would seem in accord with learn- 
ing and decision theory. 
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The application of social system analysis to a 
labor-management conflict: a consultant’s case study 


DELBERT C. MILLER 
Pennsylvania State University 


In April, 1957, the writer was engaged as 
a consultant to an industrial-relations director 
of a large flour-milling company in order to 
assist with the solving of a pressing labor- 
management problem. The problem is sig- 
nificant to social science because it reveals 
a linkage of various systems of group relations 
which have importance to decision-making. 
The case itself provides an opportunity to 
observe the application of social system anal- 
ysis within a social process as it progresses 
through the following stages: (1) beginning 
with a social conflict and the disruption of 
an established bargaining pattern, (2) ex- 
tending through the period when the con- 
sultant and industrial relations director were 
analyzing the problem and the possible ac- 
tions to be taken, (3) embracing the action 
taken by the general manager and the im- 
mediate outcomes, and (4) ending with the 
resolution of the conflict as consummated by 
the signing of a new labor contract. 

The company, the two unions, and the per- 
sons involved must remain anonymous. Fic- 
titious names have been given to all parties, 
but the details of the case are described 
accurately. 


The Organizational Complex of Labor- 
Management Relations in Company X 

When the labor contract was opened for 
negotiation in the spring of 1957, there was 
an established pattern of labor-management 
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relations of ten years’ standing. The company 
contained two unions with which it bar- 
gained. One was Local 68, an AF of L union 
composed of 220 workers in the mill headed 
by leaders whom the company had found 
“easy to deal with”; the other was Local 3 
of the International Long Shore Workers’ 
Union (ILWU) representing 90 workers in 
the warehouse and headed by aggressive 
leaders who had been “driving hard _bar- 
gains” and had been trying constantly to in- 
crease their power. The company was a 
member of a Trade Association, which bar- 
gained for an area contract with the AF of L 
Council representing Local 68. At the same 
time, the company bargained independently 
with Local 3 of the ILWU. A parity agree- 
ment covering general wage increases and 
working conditions had been signed with 
Local 3 each time a new agreement had been 
negotiated with Local 68. The established 
bargaining system is shown in Figure 1. 


A Labor-Management Problem and 
the Disruption of a Social System 

The following account is described as it 
happened: 

The established bargaining system became 
disrupted about 18 months prior to the entry 
of the consultant. The disruption occurred 
when differences over expulsion of some in- 
ternational union officials arose between the 
AF of L Council and its constituent member, 
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Local 68. Since then, a feud has been going 
on between them and getting ever more 
bitter. The precipitating factors giving rise 
to the present labor-management problem are 
now these: Local 68 has withdrawn from the 
AF of L Council and asks the company to 
bargain independently with it. The AF of L 
Council refuses to recognize this right of 
secession and demands that Local 68 return 
immediately so that a new labor contract 
may be negotiated. The council has notified 
the company that it must bargain with the 
council in writing a new contract for Local 
68. 


plant were to be struck. Under its trade-asso- 
ciation agreement members agree to deliver 
flour from their own supplies to fill orders 
for a struck plant. The company feels that 
it may lose these important advantages be- 
cause of an interunion organization “squab- 
ble” for which it is not responsible in the 
slightest degree. This is why the general 
manager has been putting pressure on the 
industrial relations director and on the lead- 
ers of Local 68 to see that the local gets back 
into the AF of L Council. 

Local 68 is disturbed because of pressure 
coming from the company, the association, 
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Fic. 1.—The established bargaining system of the labor-management parties of Company X 


The Trade Association is disturbed because 
Company X is its largest member and it may 
no longer be needed if the company should 
recognize Local 68 as an independent union. 
Moreover, the association may face increasing 
difficulties in holding its other members, 
especially if new labor contracts in Com- 
pany X should put its remaining members 
at a competitive disadvantage. The associa- 
tion feels that its very survival may now be 
at stake. The company is equally disturbed 
lest it lose control of its position of maintain- 
ing similar contract provisions with its area 
competitors, and it is especially concerned 
about its future competitive position if the 


and the council to reassume its membership 
in the council. It feels that everyone is asking 
them to surrender their principles of justice 
and to humiliate themselves. After all the 
bitter feeling, the leaders cannot see them- 
selves “crawling back to those dirty four 
flushers in the Council.” They are determined 
to resist every pressure to get them back and 
to insist upon an independent bargaining role 
with the company. The time for reopening 
the contract is now. Every day that goes by 
means that they are working without a con- 
tract. 

The general manager has told the indus- 
trial relations director to get a contract 
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signed. His words are: “Tell 68 they are 
going back into the AFL Council. We are 
going to sign a contract with the Council and 
68 can take it or lump it. We must act this 
week.” The industrial relations director has 
said, “You'll have a strike on your hands!” 
The consultant has been asked, “What should 
the company do?” 


An Analysis of Alternate Social 
Systems for the Parties 


Up to this point the consultant had secured 
the patterned bargaining relationship of the 
parties and had a factual picture of the fac- 
tors precipitating the problem. He took the 
view that an understanding of the interlock- 
ing character of the social system was of 
critical importance, since a resolution of the 
problem involved the possible necessity of 
establishing an alternate social system in 
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place of the traditional bargaining social sys- 
tem. Figures 2 and 3 show two alternate so- 
cial systems that might be instituted if the 
traditional system were permanently dis- 
rupted. An analysis of all three systems fol- 
lows. 


A. THE ESTABLISHED SOCIAL SYSTEM I 


This is the social system (Fig. 1) which 
had included the management of Company 
X, Local 68, Local 3, the AF of L Council, 
Central ILWU, and the Trade Association. 
Each party had functioned within an estab- 
lished pattern for ten years and had derived 
mutual benefits. Now, even though disrupted 
by the feud of Local 68 with the AF of L 
Council, the former economic advantages 
would be retained if harmony could be re- 
stored to the system. 
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B. ALTERNATE SOCIAL SYSTEM II 

This social system would include the man- 
agement of Company X, Local 68 (independ- 
ent), Local 3 (ILWU), Central ILWU, and 
the Trade Association (see Fig. 2). This sys- 
tem would involve recognition of the demand 
of Local 68 for independent status. It would 
involve a new arrangement with the Trade 
Association, since it would no longer func- 
tion to negotiate the contract with the AF 
of L Council. The Trade Association might 
be dropped entirely unless a new role could 
be developed for its services. 


C, ALTERNATE SOCIAL SYSTEM III 

This system would include the manage- 
ment of Company X and a single new inde- 
pendent union composed of former Local 68 
and Local 3 (see Fig. 3). Such a new union 
might be created through a National Labor 
Relations Board election. The company 
would cut ties with the Trade Association, 
and the two unions would disaffiliate from 
their international union. 

The problem of analysis now becomes one 
of weighing the possibility of creating a new 
social system or re-establishing the traditional 
pattern. The goals to be met include in each 
instance such objectives as long-run indus- 
trial peace and high levels of productive 
efficiency in plant operations. It is interesting 
to note that alternate systems II and III in- 
volve a loss of identification with central 
organizations. These are identifications which 
had been built up over the years for protec- 
tion of the parties against adverse market con- 
ditions for goods or labor. 


Appraising Alternate Action Patterns 

Three alternate action patterns were pre- 
sented by the industrial relations director. 
The consultant, working with the industrial 
relations director, analyzed each action pat- 
tern as to possible repercussions upon the 
values of each participant, pattern of control, 


and social costs incurred. The appraisal work 
sheet is shown. 


APPRAISAL WORK SHEET 


Alternate Action Patterns 


1. Reconstruct Established Bargaining Pattern. 
Company will refuse to bargain outside the 
Trade Association and insist that Local 68 
go back into the AF of L Council. 

A. Values of Each Participant. 

Local 68 is humiliated by being forced 
to return to the council. Company is satis- 
fied to establish tried and successful area 
of bargaining; fear of competitive disad- 
vantage in future strikes is dispelled and 
the power of Local 8 is diminished. Associ- 
ation is satisfied as desire to maintain area 
bargaining is achieved. 

B. Pattern of Control. 

Require Local 68 to return to council by 
NLRB decision. 

Company will work with council and 
Association to get Local 68 to go back to 
council. Association puts pressure on coun- 
cil to achieve re-establishment of traditional 
pattern. 

C. Social Costs. 

Local plant relations which have been 
very good may be seriously weakened if 
Local 68 is coerced to return to the council. 
A strike may result. 

2. Institute a New Bargaining Pattern with 
Recognition of the Mill Workers in an Inde- 
pendent Union. 

A. Values of Each Participant. 

Local 68 is highly pleased to achieve an 
independent social and bargaining position. 
Local 8 is pleased and believes that it may 
now have more influence over Local 68 and 
the company. Company wants to keep area 
bargaining conditions inside the new ar- 
rangement. Association wants to keep the 
company in the association and maintain 
area bargaining rates and working con- 
ditions; however, association is very dis- 
pleased with the company and the unions 
for disrupting the established pattern. 

B. Pattern of Control. 

Local 68 is weakened slightly but feels 
secure as long as Local 68 and Local 3 
maintain parity agreement. Local 3 senses 
it will be stronger because of its aggressive 
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leadership and it may capture Local 68 for 
its union. Company loses association as bar- 
gaining agent. It will need to establish new 
controls over Local 68 lest Local 3 become 
real power. Association puts pressure on 
council and on company to re-establish the 
traditional pattern. 


C. Social Costs. 

Company is afraid of the growing po- 
tential power of Local 3 in bargaining. 
There is the danger to the company of their 
sales being pirated during a future strike 
if they should leave the association. Asso- 
ciation may lose Company X as member 
and thus lose strength. It faces future diffi- 
culty with association members in the like- 
lihood of inequities in agreements within 
the area. 

3. Institute a New Bargaining Pattern with 
Recognition of a Single Independent Union 
of Mill and Warehouse Workers. 

A. Values of Each Participant. 

Local 68 wants independence and fears 
militant leadership of Local 3, especially 
when backed by Central ILWU. Local 3 is 
strongly opposed to a combined union and 
fears company is trying to weaken Local 3 
by absorbing it in the larger mill-workers 
union. Company would be able to bargain 
with only one union. Association would be 
satisfied if company continues to use associ- 
ation as a bargaining agent. 

B. Pattern of Control. 

Mill workers could be weakened by ag- 
gressive leadership power of warehouse 
workers; warehouse workers could be weak- 
ened by voting strength of mill workers. 
Company might find it harder to control a 
stronger single union, especially if mill and 
warehouse workers should get together for 
their mutual advantage; association bar- 
gaining might be made difficult or impossi- 
ble by demands from a single strong union. 
C. Social Costs. 

Mill workers placed in weaker position 
with possible loss of independence from 
aggressive leaders among warehouse work- 
ers. Warehouse workers placed in a weaker 
position unless their leaders can compen- 
sate for loss of voting strength. Company 
may have serious in-plant labor trouble if 
the new, single, independent union is cre- 
ated under pressure from the company and 
from the government. 
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Conclusion Reached by Industrial 
Relations Director 


At the termination of consultation, the 
industrial relations director reached a pre- 
liminary recommendation. The consultant 
made no recommendations because he took 
the view that a responsible official could do 
this best within the context of the situation. 
He knew that the industrial relations director 
would have to persuade the general manager 
on the wisdom of any course of action. It 
was the industrial relations director who 
feared that Local 68 could not be forced 
back into the AF of L Council and, if at- 
tempted, would bring a strike action. His 
conclusions based on the social analysis pre- 
pared by the consultant were now as follows: 


1. Recognize right of Local 68 to bargain inde- 
pendently. Do not put pressure upon the local 
to affiliate with the AF of L Council against its 
will. 

2. Seek to reconcile the AF of L Council to 
the necessity of inducing Local 68 to return. 
Failing this, seek authorization of Local 68 as 
independent bargaining unit. NLRB would be 
petitioned to hold globe election in which Local 
68 would vote in secret election for continued 
affiliation with council or independent status. 

3. Secure a parity agreement clause that states 
no strike action will be taken without vote of 
both unions. This will put power of strike in 
hands of Local 68, a less-aggressive union. 

4. Maintain associate membership in the Trade 
Association. Use it as clearing house for infor- 
mation and to secure bargaining help when 
needed. 


Management Action 


The industrial relations director reported 
his recommendations to the general manager. 
The manager maintained that everything 
must be done to restore the traditional bar- 
gaining pattern and get Local 68 back into 
the council. Strategy was carefully dis- 
cussed, and the two managers agreed now to 
put the pressure on the AF of L Council 
rather than on Local 68. The general manager 
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called the international vice-president of the 
AF of L, located in a regional city center, and 
told him that the local council would have to 
“come off its high horse and get 68 back into 
the Council” or the AF of L was going to 
lose one of its strongest unions. The inter- 
national vice-president made a hurried trip 
to the big city. The vice-president convinced 
the AF of L Council leaders that they must 
effect a reconciliation. The vice-president and 
the AF of L Council president were quietly 
admitted by management upon the company 
grounds, and for some days they browsed 
about talking with Local 68 leaders and mem- 
bers. Finally, Local 68 voted to stay in—the 
council had “eaten crow,” and members of 
68 were satisfied. (Local 68 leaders said “the 
big boys admitted their mistakes and prac- 
tically got down on their knees and asked 
us to come back.”) 

A contract was later negotiated with high 
satisfaction to all parties. The result was a 
re-establishment of the traditional pattern. 
The established social system became recon- 
structed as it was of old, when Local 68 
leaders became active in the council, and 
all parties resumed their habitual roles. Here 
we have a validation of the principle that 
social systems tend toward equilibrium. The 
values of the established system were strong 
enough to maintain the “boundaries of the 
system” in the face of a strong threat to the 
survival of the system. Boundary mainte- 
nance resulted because the external eco- 
nomic and social environment remained 
relatively constant, and to regain equilibrium, 
the system needed only the redefinition of 
role expectations between Local 68 and the 
AF of L Council. 


Interpretation of Managerial and 
Consultant Roles 


The industrial relations director can be 
seen to serve as a buffer and mediator be- 
tween the union leaders and the general 


manager. He is the person who must relate 
what Roethlisberger calls the “logic of work- 
er sentiments” with the “logic of managerial 
cost and efficiency.” This was especially 
borne out when the parity agreement was 
drawn between Company X and Local 3 of 
the ILWU. Health and welfare provisions 
had been included for the first time in the 
contract with Local 68. The general manager 
tried to cut down these provisions in the bar- 
gaining with Local 3, since health and wel- 
fare are not part of the parity agreement. 
The industrial relations director, knowing 
intimately the feelings of Local 3 members 
(and, perhaps, respecting their aggressive 
leaders), insisted upon a parity package for 
Local 3 and convinced the general manager 
of its importance. 

The general manager is seen as a person 
who had the practical knowledge of expedit- 
ing action as demonstrated in his dealings 
with the international vice-president of the 
union. His more immediate responsibility for 
economic results may have prompted him to 
pursue his goal of restoring the established 
bargaining pattern. His action in bringing the 
international vice-president into the situation 
was the catalyst that excited the reactions 
which restored the equilibrium. 

The consultant’s role may be seen as one 
of assisting in defining the alternate actions 
and their possible repercussions more sharply 
than they might otherwise have been and, 
perhaps, giving the industrial relations direc- 
tor more influence in resisting direct coercion 
of the local union. If this be true, then 
social diagnosis proved itself useful, because 
a wrong decision could easily have involved 
a large loss to the company and to the work- 
ers. In addition, labor relations may have 
been worsened for an indefinite period. 


Conclusion 


Social system analysis may prove to be a 
powerful tool in solving many problems of 
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labor-management relations. The problem 
discussed in this paper is patently a case in 
which social relations (in contrast to eco- 
nomic relations) are crucial to the resolution 
of the conflict. Without careful analysis of 
alternate systems, including value orienta- 
tions, patterns of control, and, especially, so- 
cial costs incurred, it is literally impossible 
to weigh consequences of action. Perhaps 
other concepts could be fruitfully intro- 
duced. The beliefs and sentiments of the 
actors, the norms of groups, sanctions, sys- 
temic linkage, and the boundaries of the 
systems are all basic to a full understanding. 
In the case described it was important that 
the concepts used should be as few as possible 
and put so simply that a person like the indus- 
trial relations director, untutored in systemic 
theory, might participate in the analysis. The 
problem required immediate action, and it 
was necessary that the consultant rely upon 
the industrial relations director for all the 
factual knowledge necessary to analyze the 
problem and the alternate social systems in- 
volved. The roles of the industrial relations 
director and the consultant need to be judged 


1 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1951); Talcott Parsons and 
Edward A. Shils, Toward a General Theory of 
Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951); Charles Loomis and J. Allan 
Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950); Charles P. Loomis, “Tal- 
cott Parsons as Systemic Sociologist” (mimeo- 
graphed paper, Michigan State University, 1958). 
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by other labor-management experts. If the 
verdict should be that they acted wisely, then 
the theory of social system analysis has dem- 
onstrated its validity and a wider field of 
utility. 


Epilogue—One Year Later 

The parties named herein assembled in 
April, 1958, and made a contract highly 
satisfactory to all members of the established 
bargaining system. The industrial relations 
director reports that labor relations are in a 
more harmonious state than he has observed 
them in his ten-year history with the com- 
pany. Local 68 appreciates the fact that the 
company did not try to force it back into the 
council against its will. The council and Local 
68 have healed their former breach. The 
company is pleased that it has negotiated a 
difficult health and pension program that is 
within its ability to pay. Local 3 is satisfied 
that it has achieved all the collective-bar- 
gaining advantages of Local 68 through its 
parity agreement without having to take bar- 
gaining responsibility. 

These attitudes of satisfaction reflect an 
institutionalization of a set of role expecta- 
tions. The stability of interaction, in turn, 
describes a condition in which particular acts 
of evaluation on both sides are oriented to 
common standards.” 





2 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, pp. 37- 
89. 
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“It won't work with totalitarianism” is a 
widespread reaction, intended to end further 
discussion, to proposals for peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts with a totalitarian regime. 
This is particularly often the reaction to the 
increasingly frequent suggestion that under 
present conditions non-violent resistance may 
offer more hope than nuclear weapons for 
combatting tyranny. This was one of the main 
reactions in the Norwegian reviews of Gan- 
dhis Politiske Etikk by Neess and Galtung. 

Hovstad, writing in Syn og Secn (No. 1 
[1956]), for example, argued that Satyagraha 
could only succeed in a struggle under the 
conditions prevailing in India from 1918 to 
1948. These were (1) that the military power 
was few in numbers but strong against a dis- 
armed but numerous people and (2) that 
there was the possibility for an effective ap- 
peal to the opponent’s democratic norms 
which were stronger than his totalitarian 
ones, such as, for example, a feeling of racial 
superiority. The Nazi ideology would make 
its sworn adherents immune to the appeals 
of Satyagraha. A Nazi colonial rule in India 
would have permitted neither a group of 
intellectuals (potential political leaders) to 
appear and grow large nor for Satyagraha to 
be organized against the regime. 

Jor, in Morgenposten (October 17, 1955), 
said: “Nothing would be better than if the 
principle of non-violence was made useful 
in conflicts in our part of the world. But 


that would imply that the enemy has certain 
human qualifications, in other words that he 
has a certain religious basis.” 

Wyller, in Stavanger Aftenblad, declared: 
“It sounds absurd even to hint that Hitler 
might have been brought on a better track 
if he had met the Satyagraha attitude instead 
of tanks and bombers.” Sverdrup, in Arbei- 
derbladet (November 28, 1955), declared 
that a defense which is solely based on non- 
violence would augment the danger for an 
attack from a violent opponent. 

John Lewis, in The Case against Pacifism,1 
makes a similar point concerning fascism 
(though not communism, of which Lewis 
speaks with sympathy) : 


Non-resistance, whatever the real aims of thor- 
ough-going pacifism, would really mean sur- 
render of our liberty of speech and writing and 
action to Fascism. It would simply break the 
dikes and let in the barbarian flood. Once in, 
pacifism could do nothing against it [p. 186]. 

The issue is, however, not merely one of inva- 
sion. A rapid growth of pacifism would have in- 
teresting internal effects. The moment pacifism 
was sufficiently powerful to render military re- 
sistance unlikely, our own Fascists would seize 
the government. An unarmed government is at 
the mercy of even a minority of determined fa- 
natics. A peaceful community can be exploited 
and terrorized by lawless individuals and groups 
if it has not the will and power to protect itself 
[p. 187]. 





1 London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937(?). Pp. 
238. 
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Neither of these books [Bart. de Ligt’s The 
Conquest of Violence and Richard Gregg’s The 
Power of Non-Violence] indicates a practical line 
of action in the face of internal Facism. If we 
could imagine a Labour Party coming to power 
[in Britain] pledged to the disbanding of the 
army, the first thing we should have to face 
would not be foreign invasion; it would be sei- 
zure of the Government by an armed Fascist 
Party. . . . The Fascists would send all pacifists 
to concentration camps, take over the Press, the 
radio, and the schools, suppress all pacifist litera- 
ture, train every child in the country to loathe 
pacifism and take pride in war. And that would 
be the end of pacifism and the beginning of a new 
dark age which might endure as long as the last. 
The most heroic non-violence of even a powerful 
pacifist minority simply would not stand up to 
this sort of thing, and no one has yet even at- 
tempted to show how it could [pp. 95 f.]. 


A German youth after reading one of the 
present writer’s pamphlets wrote to him: 


I suppose you are right, and I, myself, am 
ready to resist if necessary in the way you pro- 
pose. But there is a very difficult problem. . . 
In a free country as I live in . . . I am allowed to 
say my opinion and to fight for it (in a spiritual 
way). 

But what should I do if the Soviets suddenly 
occupied West Germany . . . and if non-violent 
resistance is not organized [in advance]? What 
should the poor people in the U.S.S.R. or in 
Czechoslovakia do? . . . You can’t trust your 
friend nor your neighbour nor your own children 
there because they can’t trust you. People can’t 
organize a non-violent resistance [movement], 
and if there is any chance they would not take it 
because . . . most of them are too fearful or too 
foolish. I expect I would be foolish in these cir- 
cumstances too.... 

What would you do (or what would you pro- 
pose ) if you lived in Russia? How would you or- 
ganize resistance in Russia? How do you think it 
is possible to organize a great, effective multi- 
tude . . . to unite so many people for the same 
aims, to make them free from fear and confident 
of success? There may be hundreds ready to be 
shot. But do you really believe that there is any 
whole people in the world willing to be shot to 
give a good effective example for other peoples? 


Similar misgivings were widely expressed 
in reviews of Commander Sir Stephen King- 
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Hall’s book Defense in the Nuclear Age? in 
which he proposed that in the nuclear age 
physical means of defense were no longer 
practical and the only alternative lay in or- 
ganizing non-violent resistance as a defense 
policy. A sympathetic, but critical, long fea- 
ture article on the book in the Manchester 
Guardian (March 10, 1958) by “A. H.” (pre- 
sumably H. Alastair Hetherington, the edi- 
tor) asked: “. . . can democratic ideas survive 
the destruction of parliamentary govern- 
ment, of an independent judiciary and of a 
free press?” Concerning non-co-operation in 
case of invasion, “A. H.” continued: 


The idea is noble but how long can people 
hold out? The parallels that Sir Stephen draws 
with Indian and Irish experience are not valid, 
because at Westminster there was a strong and 
articulate opposition to repressive policies; there 
will be none in Moscow. Parallels with Norway 
are invalid because its people always had the 
hope of liberation, and with the Ruhr because 
the remainder of Germany was not occupied. Re- 
sistance in Britain would call for still greater 
moral and physical stiffness than in any one of 
these, and for its maintenance through two or 
three generations. 


Perigrine Worsthorne in a long review in 
the Daily Telegraph (March 10, 1958) 
called the proposed substitution of non-vio- 
lent resistance for nuclear weapons as a de- 
fense policy “plain moonshine.” “I just do 
not see the peoples of Western Europe, or of 
Britain, being able to deal with Soviet inva- 
sion in the way Sir Stephen suggests.” The 
Russians, he declared, would be far more 
ruthless than the British were against Gandhi. 

Captain B. H. Liddell Hart in Reynolds 
News (March 9, 1958) wrote: 


Even on practical grounds there is a stronger 
case for non-violence than is generally realised. 
But its advocates are inclined to over-look the 
fact that its main successes have been obtained 
against opponents whose code of morality was 
fundamentally similar, and whose ruthlessness 


2 London: Victor Gollancz, 1958. 
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was thereby restrained. It is very doubtful 
whether non-violent resistance would have 
availed against a Tartar conqueror in the past, or 
against a Stalin in more recent times. The only 
impression it seems to have made on Hitler was 
to excite his impulse to trample on what, to his 
mind, was contemptible weakness—although 
there is evidence that it did embarrass many of 
his generals brought up in a better code, and 
baffled them more than the violent resistance 
movements in occupied countries. 


A Crucial Problem 


It is the present writer’s view that the ques- 
tion of whether or not non-violent resistance 
can be reasonably effective against totalitar- 
ianism is a crucial one. It is crucial not only 
because of its theoretical implications for 
social psychology, sociology, and political sci- 
ence but also because of its possible relevance 
to the solution of the problems of modern war 
and tyranny. Yet the problem has received 
very scant attention. 

Pacifists have offered no answer to these 
criticisms and no program for abolishing 
totalitarianism which are convincing to non- 
pacifists. It has been argued that violent 
methods are always immoral or that violent 
methods will not “work” against totalitari- 
anism. The case has been made that modern 
military methods against a totalitarian regime 
will destroy everyone. There have been 
claims that non-violent resistance will achieve 
limited results in certain circumstances 
against a totalitarian regime. Some have ar- 
gued that results are irrelevant or will follow 
in the long run if people do what is “right.” 
But it has not yet been established to the 
satisfaction of most open-minded non-paci- 
fists that non-violent resistance is capable of 
undermining totalitarian regimes with suf- 
ficient effectiveness that, even considering the 
dangers of modern war, they are willing to 
rely exclusively upon such non-violent meth- 
ods instead of war. In short, if there is a situa- 
tion in which non-violent resistance will not 
“work,” it is clearly against totalitarianism. 


If it can be established that it can “work” 
with reasonable effectiveness against totalitar- 
ian regimes, then it is clear that non-violent 
resistance will “work” against lesser tyranny. 
Few open-minded non-pacifists would still 
favor reliance on nuclear weapons under 
these circumstances. The “key” to the aboli- 
tion of war and tyranny may thus be found. 
The problem then becomes “simply” one of 
discovering the best methods of application 
of the non-violent methods, thus simultane- 
ously ending tyranny and war, by the con- 
sequences of replacing violent methods of 
conflict with non-violent ones. 

But if pacifists have offered no alternative 
to violence against totalitarianism convincing 
to non-pacifists, the solutions proposed by 
non-pacifists seem scarcely more satisfactory. 
(1) Even if there were no nuclear weapons, 
if the pacifist conception of means-ends is 
correct, then despite possible temporary 
“successes” of violent methods against par- 
ticular tyrannical regimes, the use of violent 
methods will lead to a gradual disintegration 
of vital democracy and the long-term increase 
in totalitarianism. The question at least de- 
serves careful attention. (2) Even assuming 
that international war has in the past served 
a useful role in defeating or halting expan- 
sionist tyrannical and totalitarian regimes, 
it can no longer serve this role because of the 
absolutely changed character of war pro- 
duced by nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction—a change which is scarcely 
realized by political and military leaders 
themselves. The best that can be claimed for 
such weapons is that they will “deter” a war, 
although no such guaranty is possible. (3) 
The chances of successful violent revolt 
against totalitarianism in particular and 
tyranny in general have been greatly reduced 
in the last century by the developments in 
the technology of weapons, means of com- 
munication, and developments in the means 
of social control. Unless alternative non-vio- 
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lent methods of struggle for freedom in the 
face of tyranny are found, this new situation 
means that the odds are that in the future 
tyranny in general and totalitarianism in par- 
ticular will spread, and freedom will diminish 
in both quantity and quality. 


How This Project Developed 


This project was begun during the writer's 
first period at the Institute of Philosophy and 
the History of Ideas of the University of Oslo 
in February and March, 1957. Professor Neess 
asked him to prepare comments on a number 
of objections to Gandhi's political ethics 
which had appeared in Norwegian reviews of 
Gandhis Politiske Etikk. Later, Professor 
Neess asked L. Porsholt (formerly of Czecho- 
slovakia) to prepare a critique of the present 
writer's (55 page) memorandum on the sub- 
ject; Porsholt’s criticisms and comments were 
extremely helpful. During the writer’s second 
period at the Institute of Philosophy and His- 
tory of Ideas in October and November, 
1957, a major part of his work consisted 
of preparing a basic outline of a more exten- 
sive study of totalitarianism and non-violent 
resistance (of which the attached is a revi- 
sion), making research notes, and preparing 
first drafts of several chapters. 

The more the writer became involved in 
exploring the possible relationships between 
totalitarianism and non-violent resistance, the 
more clear it became that the problem was 
too vast and important to warrant anything 
less than both intensive and extensive re- 
search. It appeared increasingly clear that 
this might well be the problem, the solution 
of which could have a chain-reaction effect 
in abolishing war and tyranny. Belief that 
totalitarian regimes can be effectively re- 
sisted only by military means lies behind the 
persistent adherence to war, including nu- 
clear weapons as the final (and ultimate) 
method of conflict. At the same time, we have 
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seen the spread of tyranny and totalitarian- 
ism, the apparent effectiveness of totalitarian 
regimes in maintaining themselves in face of 
possible internal dissension, the virtual im- 
possibility of successful armed uprisings 
against them, the developments reminding us 
of Huxley’s Brave New World. All of these 
potentially forecast a future in which the 
word “freedom” either has no meaning or is 
but a remnant of a forgotten dream. In other 
words, the future seemed to this writer to 
offer little choice other than the alternatives 
of nuclear destruction and totalitarian domi- 
nation—unless a non-military, non-violent 
method of undermining even totalitarian 
regimes could be found and developed. He 
was thus convinced that this was an impor- 
tant research project. 

His personal beliefs concerning “non-vio- 
lence” (themselves rooted in part in social 
analysis and the “practical” consequences of 
non-violent actions) rather than being a 
handicap might well be advantageous in en- 
abling him to see the potential significance 
of factors likely to be neglected by those as- 
suming axiomatically the necessity of violent 
methods of conflict and lacking understand- 
ing in the field of “non-violence.” On the 
other hand, if a work on this subject is to be 
taken seriously and to withstand the inevita- 
ble extreme criticism which is given to any 
suggestion that non-violent resistance is not 
totally irrelevant against totalitarianism, the 
writer would be required to conduct the re- 
search and analysis with extreme care and 
not extend conclusions beyond the evidence 
supporting them. 

The study is not to be focused on whether 
non-violent resistance could, for example, 
have “converted” Hitler or “melted the heart” 
of Stalin, although questions of “conversion” 
or changed attitudes are not irrelevant to the 
study. The emphasis will be upon discovering 
whether, and if so how, the disintegration 
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and ultimate dissolution of totalitarian sys- 
tems can be produced by non-violent means, 
whether or not those in high positions of 
power within it have first been converted 
from their former outlook on life. The general 
methods of doing this which will receive the 
closest scrutiny are the various types of non- 
co-operation. 

The general hypotheses (not yet precisely 
formulated) of the study are: (1) as a mini- 
mum, there are certain types of non-violent 
resistance which under certain conditions can 
be effective in undermining and eventually 
disintegrating a totalitarian system; (2) in- 
creased understanding of both totalitarianism 
and non-violent resistance can make possible 
the increased effectiveness of non-violent re- 
sistance in such circumstances; and (3) while 
there is no course related to war and totali- 
tarianism which is not dangerous today, non- 
violent resistance is now a more effective and 
less dangerous approach than war in facing 
totalitarianism. It is estimated that the project 
will require the equivalent of full-time re- 
search over a period of two or three years in 
order to produce a work deserving publica- 
tion—even as a preliminary exploration of the 
field. 

The attached revised outline is still subject 
to reorganization, additions, and deletions. 
The outline is structured in five parts: (1) an 
analysis of the basic character of totalitarian- 
ism, including its inherent weaknesses, con- 
sideration of which of these weaknesses can 
be consciously influenced, which cannot, etc.; 
(2) case histories of non-violent resistance 
against both non-totalitarian and totalitarian 
systems to provide a deeper understanding of 
this phenomenon than is possible by theory 
and descriptions and to provide some “raw 
material” for later analytical sections; (3) a 
description and analysis of the nature and 
dynamics of non-violent resistance upon 
which to base later analysis of how this phe- 


nomenon may or may not operate under a 
totalitarian system; (4) analyses (not case 
histories) of the experiences of resistance 
movements to totalitarian and extremely ty- 
rannical systems; and (5) an analysis of how 
and under what conditions non-violent resist- 
ance in the future can be applied against 
totalitarian systems—consideration (to the de- 
gree this is possible) of the problems of non- 
violent resistance against totalitarianism in 
various possible situations. 


Research Methods 


Inevitably there will be difficulties in re- 
search methods because of the scope and the 
subject matter of this project. The writer in- 
tends to use whatever research methods seem 
to be required for the various particular as- 
pects of the study. It seems clear, however, 
that a major approach will be a careful study 
of documentary sources; analyses of “experts” 
in particular aspects of the study; examina- 
tion of the theories of proponents and oppo- 
nents of various types of resistance move- 
ments (especially non-violent resistance) ; 
and interviews. It is anticipated, for example, 
that Part IV will require (in addition to study 
of histories, memoirs, analyses, etc.) inter- 
views with participants and leaders of resist- 
ance movements against totalitarianism and 
with personnel in charge of repressing such 
movements, where such interviews are possi- 
ble. A major part of the approach to the 
study lies in analyzing the relationship of a 
considerable amount of previously unrelated 
already existing knowledge and theories. 

Because of the vastness of the project and 
the desirability of making information and 
analyses available as soon as possible, when- 
ever chapters or sections of chapters are capa- 
ble of standing on their own (as many are), 
the writer intends to seek their publication as 
they become ready, as well as including them 
in the final volumes. 
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Revised Draft Outline of Work on 
TOTALITARIAN AND NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 


I. THe NATURE OF THE PROBLEM; Basic CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND INHERENT WEAKNESSES 


CHAP. 


E. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Via. 
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OF TOTALITARIAN REGIMES 


The qualities of freedom. Freedom as a 
goal. Its incomplete achievement. Constant 
pressures for the corrosion or destruction of 
freedom. Contemporary increase in these 
pressures. Totalitarianism as the most for- 
midable threat to freedom. 

The qualities of totalitarianism: totality of 
control; official ideology; effective enforce- 
ment by terror; concentration of power. 
Requirements of totalitarian regimes, e.g., 
mobilization of resources, chain of infor- 
mation, unity of command, etc. 

Present inadequacy of conventional re- 
sponses to totalitarianism: submission; re- 
form from within; violent revolution; ex- 
ternal military aid for violent revolution; 
military defense by Small State; military 
defense by Power State or military alli- 
ance; “deterrence” by Power State or mili- 
tary alliance. 

Inevitable cracks in the monolith: some 
inherent weaknesses of totalitarian systems 
which contribute to their disintegration 
over a long period but which may not be 
significantly directly accentuated by de- 
liberate efforts. Possibility that some of 
these may be indirectly influenced. 


. A vulnerable point of totalitarianism: ide- 


ological uniformity. The “need to believe” 
and the totalitarian ideology. Role of “her- 
esy,” sowing doubts, criticism of the official 
ideology, as means of weakening totalitari- 
an regime, and as preparation for other 
action. Role in combatting totalitarianism 
of rival non-totalitarian ideologies. 

A vulnerable point of totalitarianism: the 
interdependence of enforcement and obe- 
dience; co-operation and obedience of sub- 
jects required. The theory of voluntary 
servitude. Its potential relevance to the 
problem of totalitarianism. The relation of 
the interdependence of enforcement and 
obedience to three of the qualities of total- 
itarianism, and the requirements for suc- 
cessful functioning of the totalitarian sys- 
tem (see above, chap. II). 


CHAP. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


II. 


Social control mechanisms of future total- | 


itarian regimes, as anticipated by social sci- 
entists and serious novelists, as Orwell’s 
1984 and Huxley’s Brave New World. 
Technological and psychological aspects of 
these. Probability that future totalitarian 
regimes will be even more formidable and 
“effective” than present ones. Consequent 
urgency of solving the problem of totali- 
tarianism. 

Conditions contributing to the rise of to- 
talitarian systems: anomie; population’s 
sense of powerlessness; exploitable griev- 
ances; “need to conform”; escape from 
aloneness; other. Need for coping with 
these as well as finding effective methods 
of undermining and combatting totalitarian 
regimes. Possibility of certain methods be- 
ing more compatible than others with ef- 
forts to abolish such conditions. Possibility 
of some methods of resistance increasing 
such conditions. 

Summary of Part I. Main aspects of the 
problem and basic requirements of a solu- 
tion capable of undermining and finally 
producing the dissolution of a totalitarian 
system. Can methods and a program be 
found to meet these requirements? The 
limitations of conventional responses (see 
above, chap. III). The process of elimina- 
tion points to the possible relevance of 
non-violent resistance (NVR). 


NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE: EXAMPLES 


CHAP. 


III. 


IV. 
V. 


VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


IX 


. Chinese resistance to conquerors. 
II. 


Hungarian passive resistance versus Aus- 
trian rule, 1850-67. 

German Socialists versus Bismarck, 1878- 
90. 

Irish rent strike, 1879-86. 

Finland’s refusal to accept military con- 
scription under Russian czar, 1902. 
Russian general strike, 1905. 

Egyptian passive resistance versus Eng- 
land, 1919-22. 

Samoan peaceful resistance to New Zea- 
land rule, 1919-36. 

. Indian 1930-31 independence campaign. 
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CHAP. 


XVI. 


— 


XVII. 


Ill. 


CHAP. 


. “The Meanings of Non-Violence: A Ty- 


II. 


II. 


IV. 


. Amsterdam general strike, 1940. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


Norwegian teachers’ resistance, 1942. 
Copenhagen general strike, June, 1944. 
South African defiance campaign, 1952. 
East German revolt, June 1953. 

Vorkuta (U.S.S.R.) prison-camp strike, 
1953. 

Montgomery, Alabama, Negro bus boy- 
cott, 1955-57. 

Brief descriptions of as many cases of 
NVR as possible, dates, research refer- 
ences, etc. 


‘NON-VIOLENT REsISTANCE: Its NATURE 
AND DyNAMICS 


pology (revised).” Present study not con- 
cerned with many of these types. Discus- 
sion of which of these fall within “non-vio- 
lent resistance and direct action” and 
hence relevant for this study. General defi- 
nition of NVR-DA. Add new section on 
its development in recent years, its ap- 
parent spread, and role of serious analysis 
of it as a political and revolutionary meth- 
od. Examples to illustrate these points. 
The techniques of NVR. Detailed discus- 
sion and description of the techniques, such 
as civil disobedience, sit-in strikes, reverse- 
strikes, economic boycotts, civil disobedi- 
ence, fasts, etc. Cite examples of their use. 
Psychological and sociological mechanisms 
of non-violent struggle. How does it work 
in terms of effects on opponent, resisters, 
third parties. Possible reinterpretation by 
opponents as cowardice or vast schema of 
deceit. Differing effects associated with dif- 
ferent motivations and methods of NVR. 
Effect on power relationships: transform 
and transfer power. Withdrawal of sup- 
port as main approach to change in power 
relationships. Contrast with mechanisms 
operative in violent struggle. Short-run and 
long-run consequences of NVR. 

Role of leadership and discipline in NVR. 
Various types of each (authoritarian, egali- 
tarian, etc.). Possible absence of formal 
leadership and/or discipline. Possible re- 
lation of various types of leadership and 
discipline with differing social conditions, 


degree of tyranny, etc. Do differences in 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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types of leadership and discipline produce 
different results? If so, what are the tend- 
encies? 

Strategy and tactics in NVR. Conditions 
in which they can and cannot be con- 
sciously applied. Their role where such 
application is possible. Views of Gandhi 
and others. Differing strategy in struggles 
of varying duration, and versus various 
types of opponents. 

Analyzing non-violent campaigns with 
view of learning improved methods of con- 
ducting them; analysis of historical ac- 
counts and on-going struggles. Differences 
and similarity to analysis of military strug- 
gles. A schema for analysis of non-violent 
struggles. 

NVR and “border-line violence.” Relation 
of NVR to hostility and hatred (without 
physical injury). Relation of NVR to se- 
crecy; Gandhi’s views; experience under 
tyrannical regimes; problems. NVR and 
sabotage; can they be mixed? Can NVR 
be combined with guerilla warfare? Do vi- 
olence and non-violence respectively, have 
intrinsic and mutually exclusive require- 
ments for their effective application? If so, 
why and what are these? 

Possible consequences of increased use of 
NVR. Will opponents’ ability to repress it 
increase after greater familiarity with it? 
Will efficiency in application of NVR in- 
crease? Social consequences of possible 
widespread application of NVR. Effects 
on power structure and social organization. 
Social conditions most conducive to effec- 
tive application of NVR. 

Nature of inherent difficulties involved in 
application of NVR against totalitarian 
regimes. Difficulties in organization. Possi- 
ble thwarting of resistance movement be- 
fore it has really begun. Ruthlessness in 
stamping it out. “Inhuman” demands upon 
non-violent resisters. 


. Relation of NVR to inherent weaknesses of 


totalitarian regimes. Special reference to 
enforcement powers, communication of in- 
formation up and down the hierarchy, divi- 
sions within the hierarchy, efficiency of ex- 
ecution of orders (related to Part I, chap. 
II). Conformity as magnifier of impact of 
dissent. 
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IV. LEssONS FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF RESIST- 


ANCE MOVEMENTS 


CHAP. 
I. 

Il. 
Ill. 


IV. 
V. 


VI. 
VII. 
VII. 
IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


AGAINST TOTALITARIANISM 


The Spanish Revolution, 1936-39. 

In Franco’s Spain. 

Austrian socialists’ revolt against fascism, 
1934. 

In Mussolini's Italy. 

In Hitler's Germany (including section on 
the fate of Jews under Nazi rule, although 
they cannot correctly be called a resistance 
movement). 

In Occupied Norway. 

In Occupied Denmark. 

In other parts of Hitler’s Europe. 

In Stalin’s Russia. 


. The Hungarian Revolution. 


(The above chapters will include some 
attention to the psychological and social 
conditions in which the resistance was con- 
ducted, as well as to the methods of resis- 
tance actually used and their effects. ) 
Pre-twentieth century experiences of long 
occupations and cultural survival or ex- 
tinction; their significance. 

Evaluation of contents of previous chapter 
in light of totalitarianism. Examination of 
various views on totalitarianism which 
hold that once a totalitarian regime is es- 
tablished, there is no possibility of effec- 
tively combatting it except from outside 
its system, i.e., by external military means. 
Role of indoctrination of children. Imbuing 
attitude of unquestioning obedience and 
subservience. Sadism, attitudes of race (or 
ideological) superiority as negating effects 
of NVR. Experiences relevant to these 
views, especially the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 


V. Non-VIOLENT RESISTANCE AND THE UNDER- 


CHAP. 


I. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


MINING OF TOTALITARIANISM 


Recapitulation of conclusions thus far re 
NVR as a method for combatting totali- 
tarianism. Probable general conclusions: 
there are extreme difficulties and dangers 
involved in the attempt to bring about the 
dissolution of a totalitarian system by the 
use of such methods. It is, however, not 
impossible. Violent resistance (internal or 
international wars) is, however, even more 
difficult and dangerous at present. Submis- 
sion rejected. It is desirable to explore fur- 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


GENE SHARP 


ther the possible application of NVR ver- 
sus totalitarianism. 

Undermining totalitarianism: role of chal- 
lenges to official ideology by (a) spreading 
doubts and (b) spreading rival ideology. 
Possible effects of various types of rival 
ideologies. Emergence of a new ideology 
of freedom (related to Part I, chap. v). 
Undermining totalitarianism: withdrawal 
of co-operation and obedience (related to 
Part I, chaps. II and VI, and Part III, 
chap. X). General approach of withdraw- 
ing support under totalitarianism. Impact 
of NVR is not dependent on “conversion” 
of top personnel in hierarchy. Impact of 
non-co-operation on regime; effect on usu- 
al supporters. Possibilities of spreading dis- 
affection among soldiers, police, and ad- 
ministration. Use of methods most difficult 
for regime to combat or counteract. Cru- 
cial period if movement approaches suc- 
cess; hierarchy may suppress internal divi- 
sions in face of common threat, resort to 
extreme repression. Inherent difficulties. 
Long-range and short-range strategy. Pos- 
sible impact of successful NVR. 

Possible and probable means of repression 
of NVR by totalitarian regime. Imprison- 
ments; concentration camps; execution; 
reprisals on non-participants; control of 
food, water, fuel supplies; agents provo- 
cateurs; deportations, etc.; their effects. 
Possible means of response and counter- 
acting repression. 


. Special problems of NVR under existing 


totalitarian regime of internal origin. Ef- 
forts to undermine regime by these within 
party, bureaucracy, organs of repression, 
etc., as compared with such efforts by those 
outside these positions. Practical and moral 
disadvantages and advantages of each ap- 
proach. Types of techniques possibly suita- 
ble. Problem of initiating open defiance. 
Problems posed by inherent requirement of 
NVR being more open than violent resist- 
ance, less possible to hide identity of re- 
sisters and opposition than with violent 
resistance or sabotage. Greater certainty of 
detection and punishment. To what degree 
can action be planned, and to what degree 
must the resistance be spontaneous? Con- 
sequences of this. Possible courses of ac- 
tion. Minimum conditions of success. Need 
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“TOTALITARIANISM AND NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE” 


VI. 


VIL. 


VII. 


for strong motivation for resistance in gen- 
eral versus totalitarianism, and for NVR 
in particular. 

Special problems of NVR under existing 
totalitarian regime of external origin, or a 
totalitarian regime which, though of in- 
ternal origin is dependent for its continued 
existence upon support of external totali- 
tarian regime. Increased material, human, 
and other resources at disposal of such a 
regime. Possible increased social distance 
between personnel of organs of repression 
and the population; problems this poses 
for NVR not involved in violent resistance. 
Difficulties in communication. Role of na- 
tionalism as motivation for resistance. Pos- 
sible reduced flexibility of opponent re- 
gime. Minimum conditions of success. 
Special problems of NVR in face of a de- 
veloping new internal totalitarian regime. 
Possibility of widespread resistance devel- 
oping before regime can consolidate its 
power and perfect the efficiency of its 
means of repression. NVR in these circum- 
stances may have fewer inherent difficul- 
ties than with all the other cases con- 
sidered against totalitarianism. General 
strategy of NVR in such a case. Probability 
of ruthlessness by supporters of totalitarian 
regime. Role of tradition of dissent and 
resistance. Minimum conditions of success. 
Special problems of NVR in face of inva- 
sion of external totalitarian regime. Un- 
armed defense. Possible advance prepara- 
tions. NVR as a deterrent to totalitarianism. 
General strategy of resistance. Attitude 
and action re communications, mainte- 
nance of bureaucracy. Points of non-co-op- 
eration and of co-operation; criteria for 
each. Question of industrial activity. Atti- 
tude to individual personnel of organs of 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 
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repression (army, police, etc.). Problem of 
control of food supplies, utilities, fuel, etc. 
Short-run and long-run strategy. Tech- 
niques of NVR possibly suitable in such 
circumstances. NVR as means of express- 
ing populations feelings, compared with 
NVR as means of weakening the regime 
because of the point chosen for resistance; 
desirability to combine both. Short-run and 
long-run strategy. NVR versus invasion 
per se, or NVR versus rule after invasion? 
Difficulties and advantages of each. Vary- 
ing influence on resistance of the motiva- 
tion for the invasion. Can minimum con- 
ditions of success be established? 

The social corollaries of serious NVR ver- 
sus totalitarianism. Desirability of changes 
in social structure, social organization, 
power relationships, etc., in non-totalitari- 
an countries if maximum chance of success 
of NVR against totalitarianism is to be pos- 
sible, whether the totalitarianism is of in- 
ternal or external origin. 


. Role of research on NVR and totalitarian- 


ism. Desirability of disseminating informa- 
tion on NVR. Training leaders and popu- 
lations for such eventualities. Assisting 
populations now under totalitarian rule. 
Realistic aid for them. 

Long-range steps to counteract conditions 
in which totalitarianism arises. The prog- 
nosis consequences of part of analysis in 
Part I, chapter VIII. Emphasis on dynamic 
participation in society. Importance of vi- 
tal beliefs, etc. 

Challenge and impact of new content for 
and concept of freedom, and a new meth- 
odology of freedom. Inevitable dangers no 
matter what is or is not done. Necessity of 
adequate response to totalitarianism. 








Interstate competition and survival-potential 


DR. B. LANDHEER 
Director, Library of the Palace of Peace 


A great difficulty of sociological analysis 
lies in the fact that a term like “social group” 
cannot be given a theoretical value unless we 
state to what stage of social development we 
are referring. If we use, for instance, “the 
state” as an example, it is obvious that the 
state of antiquity, the state of the nineteenth 
century, or the state of the twentieth century 
can hardly be brought under one sociological 
concept. This is obvious if we admit that a 
social group has to be considered functionally 
in relation to society in general. 

As the functional position of a state of 
antiquity in relation to other social actors 
(other states or substate groups) was totally 
different from that of a modern state, it is 
only possible to consider them as belonging 
to one sociological category if an acceptable 
isolation from the total society (the world 
of antiquity or global society) has proved 
feasible. 

As general categories which can be applied 
to all social groups, we could mention those 
of group capability and of group mobility 
(outer) to which group structure should be 
added. 

In the legal thinking about the function 
of states, it is customary to assume potential 
equality of group capability, while the factor 
of outer state mobility has acquired quite 
different interpretations in different periods 
of history. At present, the factor of outer 
mobility is assumed to be legally non-existent, 
at least as far as expansion by force is con- 
cerned. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


For the sociologist, however, a quite dif- 
ferent theory is essential: a theory which does 
not formulate postulates but which analyzes 
realities. 

The three factors of group capability, 
group structure, and outer group mobility 
are, sociologically speaking, variables and not 
constants. This means that they can be only 
empirically considered for each specific case, 
but certain historical generalizations are pos- 
sible. In the entire period of preliterate soci- 
ety, group capability remained low, and it is 
only the relatively brief period since civili- 
zations and states have emerged that we find 
a rapid increase in group capability as well 
as in outer group mobility. 

Our thinking about the state has been 
conditioned in such a way, particularly in 
the nineteenth century, that we consider the 
factor of outer mobility as one of the domi- 
nant attributes of the state (the state as the 
social group which establishes inner order 
and regulates the relations with outgroups). 

The fact that this attribute has been re- 
garded as a permanent one is not wholly logi- 
cal. It is obvious that as the number of states 
increases and the power of some of them in- 
creases, the room for outer mobility is dimin- 
ishing or, at least, its costs are rising to such 
a point that outer mobility of the state group 
has come to be considered as “abnormal” in 
legal thinking. The normal condition has be- 
come to assume all absence of state mobility. 

Again, this does not satisfy the sociologist. 
To him, the state group is one of many social 
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groups, and its efficacy depends upon its be- 
ing a motive for social action in the compo- 
nent individuals. If the state group is seen 
in terms of individuals, it can never be wholly 
stagnant, as it is subject to the laws of bio- 
logical growth of Man. 

If we take this bological factor into ac- 
count, we can think of growth only in relation 
to social groups. There is no growth or de- 
velopment of the individual as such, as he is 
always a member of a number of social 
groups whose interrelationships depend, in 
the long run, upon the importance of their 
function for the individual. The individual 
can grow or develop only within the frame- 
work of a group. The rate of increase of pop- 
ulations, for instance, can be considered only 
rationally within the framework of existing 
states, as there is no such thing as free global 
mobility. 

Biological growth therefore must be con- 
sidered in terms of state capability and state 
mobility. It can either increase or diminish 
state capability, as there is an optimum re- 
lationship between state group and state re- 
sources. If this optimum had been reached 
in all cases, global society would have to 
assume more permanent social forms. 

In reality, state capability and rate of 
social growth differ greatly, so that it looks 
in terms of the mentality of state groups as 
if we are living in a period of rapid social 
change. Although this is true, it is even more 
true that, as the rate of social growth takes 
place in a constantly decreasing social space, 
there must be a period on the horizon in 
which the rate of social change will of ne- 
cessity have to decrease. 

This factor has no great place in the think- 
ing of social groups because their social pat- 
terns reflect their own rate of change. As 
this type of thinking cannot express itself in 
terms of the formalistic thinking about the 
state, it expresses itself in ideological and 
civilizational patterns in which social change 


has become a goal in itself, while the ulti- 
mate condition of its potential realization is 
not visualized. On the contrary, it is assumed 
that the existence of comparable groups with 
equally vague ultimate goals prevents the 
realization of the goals of the first group. 

In this there is no logic. If the moment 
arrives when the available social space will 
be taken up, there is no other possibility 
thinkable but a number of more or less co- 
ordinated social groups. It is therefore not 
theoretically permissible to project the rate 
of social change as a constantly increasing 
factor, even though this belongs to the stock- 
in-trade of the dominant civilizations and 
ideologies. This becomes even more clear if 
we consider the processes of social develop- 
ment in terms of the biological adaptation of 
a species to its environment. 

The tremendously long period of prelit- 
erate society meant a very slow and gradual 
process of adaptation, accompanied by a 
gradual transition toward more rational forms 
of thinking or, in other words, by the emer- 
gence of a psychic mental attitude which 
made the following stages of a more outward 
use of human energy possible. In the stage 
of rapid adaptation, the stress was placed in- 
creasingly on change and on rational control 
systems of nature and society, though, in re- 
ality, the most important aspects of life, like 
birth, puberty, marriage, and death retained 
their permanence; but they stood less and less 
in the center of symbols and rituals. 

If and when the process of adaptation 
reaches its upper limits, the permanent fac- 
tors of life will need to regain some of their 
former importance. In addition, more perma- 
nent social forms will mean that in the energy 
use of Man himself certain changes will have 
to come about. As the problem of the use of 
human energy in social processes is a relative- 
ly novel one, only some very general observa- 
tions can be offered on this subject. 

If we consider the life-cycle of a species 
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in its entirety, we can, on the basis of a gen- 
eral life-curve, distinguish a long period of 
relatively little change, a rapid increase in 
outward capability which finally tapers off 
again. This life-cycle as a whole means that 
certain very minute changes must take place 
in the structure of the individual, not wholly 
incomparable to those of his life-stages, in 
which we find also changes in energy distri- 
bution. 

In the early stages of a social group we 
find a preponderant development of the im- 
agination, little rational thinking, and an 
emotional life of great intensity. As experi- 
ence increases, the weight of knowledge gains 
in relation to belief, while there might be 
some decrease in emotional intensity. If we 
list Man’s basic attributes as symbolic think- 
ing, rational thinking, and drive structure, 
we obtain a relational pattern in which the 
basic factors remain, but their relative weight 
changes. 

Certain structural tensions must be at the 
root of the processes of social change, while 
Man’s structural unity causes automatic cor- 
rections if the use of energy takes place too 
much in one direction. If we speak about 
social change in the modern sense of the 
word, we refer to the increasing use of the 
nervous energy which is used in rational 
processes, while there is a decrease in the 
imaginative reaction and in the intensity of 
interpersonal emotions. It is obviously quite 
impossible that this process would be a linear 
one which—as a reductio ad absurdum— 
would ultimately make us all brain, or the 
rational part of it, and nothing else. On the 
contrary, the processes involved in learning 
rational behavior forms lead to reactions by 
which we strive for physical and emotional 
satisfaction or flee into the realm of the 
imagination. 

All this is nowadays well and generally 
known. It is interesting, however, to ask the 
question what energy changes are involved in 
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these processes. We cannot make the child 
act like a grownup, not in terms of lacking 
experience, because experience can be read- 
ily transmitted, but because his energy dis- 
tribution is a different one. Physical factors 
and the imaginative process use up the great- 
est part of his energy; and only very gradual- 
ly, via the process of education, a different 
energy distribution comes about in which ra- 
tional processes play a larger role. 

If Man veers away from his natural ener- 
gy distribution, he may use up his energy 
much faster than he would under a normal 
life-pattern. We must not overlook that social 
patterns are created by the most energetic 
people—namely, those with the greatest 
power of social adaptation—and that these 
patterns are imposed on other individuals 
under a system of threats, penalties, and re- 
wards. Thus, the majority of individuals in 
complex societies live under a forced, instead 
of a natural, energy pattern, resulting in ten- 
sions, frustrations, etc. The individual accepts 
these social patterns not only because they 
are imposed on him but also because he in- 
stinctively is concerned about group survival: 
the life of his children and grandchildren. 

If the burden put on the individual be- 
comes too heavy, enough individuals will de- 
viate until a new pattern is formed. In other 
words, we have two factors: the social energy 
pattern and the individual energy pattern. 
Between the two there is a tension which is 
one of the mechanisms of change. 

However, this relational pattern involves a 
number of problems which are of great inter- 
est. In the first place, our current pattern of 
thinking considers it as positive if a social 
pattern forces the individual into consider- 
able energy expenditure, though if the de- 
mands are excessive, we speak of tyranny, 
slave-labor, etc. 

The popular pattern of thought overlooks, 
however, three factors: 

A. There is a relational pattern between 
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those who create a social pattern and those 
who live under it. There is what one might 
call the factor of social acceptance which is 
by no means a constant. It depends upon the 
natural as well as the habitual energy pattern 
of the individual. 

B. We overlook that several forms of en- 
ergy are involved. To some people physical 
labor is preferable to mental labor, which 
might not correspond to their natural energy 
distribution. In some cases, like in the life of 
the individual, pressure is regarded as posi- 
tive because the individual needs it in order 
to achieve a workable energy distribution. 
Many individuals if left to themselves deteri- 
orate, although the opposite can be equally 
true. 

C. It is not only the problem of energy ex- 
penditure in a working period but also the 
problem of being able to shift from one en- 
ergy pattern to another at will. Agricultural 
labor may be heavy, for instance, but it can 
have a more natural rhythm which work on a 
conveyer-belt lacks. Work in a pretty con- 
stant group creates a static system of social 
pressures; more individual work might, in 
this respect, be more advantageous. 

The point at which the social and the indi- 
vidual energy pattern meet would be the one 
at which the group goals find their optimum 
expression. 

If global society consisted of one purposely 
co-ordinated social group, its group goal 
would consist of the reasonable need-fulfil- 
ment of the world population. As global so- 
ciety is a non-co-ordinated social group, it 
consists of a number of competing states and 
groups of states. 

It is generally assumed that this condition 
of competition increases production and that 
it thereby benefits the individual while it 
supposedly enhances at the same time the 
survival capacity of the competing social 
groups. 


In these tenets of general belief, a num- 
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ber of half-truths are hidden. In the first 
place, if two groups compete, the competi- 
tion is only constructive insofar as it corre- 
sponds to a normal energy expenditure of 
the individual. If competition surpasses this 
point as, for instance, in athletic competi- 
tion, a development is started which draws 
on Man’s final physical, mental, or spiritual 
resources. As a successful pattern of adapta- 
tion would leave surplus energy for unex- 
pected challenges, it is undoubtedly in the 
interest of group survival if a group operates 
at “normal” energy expenditure rather than 
at an excessive one, and, in fact, all social 
groups as well as individuals tend toward 
this pattern by their innate mechanism. 

However, if we deal with a social sub- 
group, its pattern of adaptation to its func- 
tion is to a large extent determined by its 
structural position in the total society. This 
holds true also in regard to the state which 
is a subgroup of global society and, to a 
varying degree also, to a regional society or 
a civilizational or ideological group. 

In addition, it must be taken into account 
that the structural position of the state group 
differs in different historical stages. As the 
number of state groups increases and as 
their inner complexity grows, the inner as 
well as the outer mobility of the state group 
diminishes. 

We often assume as if there were any 
“free choice” in regard to the structural posi- 
tion of a state group. States “plan” their de- 
velopment, but this planning is realistic only 
if it takes into account the probable rate of 
growth of all other states and projects their 
future position realistically. 

Although this factor will become increas- 
ingly cogent when social space will have 
been taken up completely, it is already of 
importance at the present time. Let us 
assume that the structure of world society 
at a given moment shows two complex so- 
cial groups with a high rate of social innova- 
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tion, three or more groups of lesser but still 
considerable development, and a large num- 
ber of less-complex groups. The most complex 
group, A, may be approaching a state of 
social complexity which would make simpli- 
fication desirable in terms of the emotional 
reactions of the individual. Could this coun- 
try purposely simplify its social pattern? 

If it endeavored to do this, it would dimin- 
ish its power position in regard to country B 
(the country next in power), and it would 
thereby endanger its own survival capacity. 
As this would be contrary to the dominant 
survival motive of the group, such a process 
is hardly feasible. The only check in social 
development is an automatic one, which lies 
in the emotional reactions of the component 
individuals. Too much rationalization, too 
much social competition, and too much cen- 
tralization cause reactions which set limits 
on these processes. The interaction between 
the socially leading group and the masses, 
be it between entrepreneurs and workers or 
between bureaucracies and national popula- 
tions, is based on a compromise that can be 
measured only via the emotional reactions of 
majorities or decisive minorities, namely, 
groups which are essential to the functioning 
of a society. No control group can afford 
to ignore these reactions. 

Thus, the rate of development of country 
A is ultimately determined by its survival 
potential, as this motive is reflected in the 
reactions of the people. If the group does 
not feel threatened, its survival potential will 
be seen in terms of the standard of living. 
If it does feel threatened, the reaction will 
be determined by its capacity to sustain 
efforts which go beyond direct emotional 
satisfaction. If a considerable number of peo- 
ple are no longer capable of sustaining such 
efforts, the survival potential of a social group 
ultimately begins to fall off. This is, in other 
words, a bio-organic phenomenon, but the 
question is whether modern science enables 
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us to analyze and evaluate this process and 
—this is even more crucial—to change it. 

It is essential to rethink social problems in 
a global manner as most of our thought pat- 
terns are in national terms and hence already 
an expression of tensions rather than an at- 
tempt at objective analysis. Particularly the 
problems of social development cannot be 
analyzed scientifically if they consist merely 
of the formulation of goals with a scientific 
terminology. 

As the social development of mankind as 
a whole is non-planned and not a rational 
process, it could only be analyzed adequately 
by a social science which rests upon biology 
and neurology and which seeks real explana- 
tions by referring social development to 
causative factors. 

These causes themselves are non-social 
ones which lie in the realm of the group 
survival potential, group structure, and outer 
challenges (environmental and social). In 
group thinking these factors are obviously not 
represented as such, as they are themselves 
the causative factors in regard to the group 
values and the group culture patterns. 

It is within the realm of possibilities to 
think of these factors as measurable ones if 
a social science would emerge which is 
based upon the more exact science of biology 
and neurology. Measurements of the trend to- 
ward biological expansion in terms of numeri- 
cal increase are quite customary, but there 
are fewer data of the impact of social growth 
on social structure, while the problem of the 
influence of outer challenges on group vitality 
and group structure have not yet found any 
adequate theoretical expression. 

The great difficulty lies in an adequate sci- 
entific possibility of relating mental factors 
to vitality potentials. Is there a possibility 
to see culture stages in terms of biological 
adaptation processes? 

There is undoubtedly a process of biologi- 
cal growth which is indicated in changes 
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in forms of thinking, but this does not help 
us to determine the psychological weight of 
abstract concepts or of symbolic images. Con- 
cepts like justice, fatherland, and God are 
used by many people, but in each case the 
psychological weight of these concepts dif- 
fers. They can be emotionally almost neutral 
while they can also dominate all thought pat- 
terns, or they can form the crystallization 
point of very significant structural mental 
changes. 

If abstract concepts play a dominant role in 
the mental structure of an individual, there 
are greater psychic tensions than if a person 
sees everything in terms of rational attitudes 
and practical compromises. Higher vitality 
seems to engender greater tensions which 
express themselves also mentally and which 
find their root in greater emotionality. It is 
conceivable that this psychic tension rate 
would become measurable, though more ac- 
curate measurements do not seem feasible at 
the moment. 

However, let us assume that a combined 
effort of the social sciences, biology, and 
neurology makes it possible to develop a scale 
for the measurement of the vitality potential. 
A low ratio is designated by X,, medium by 
X,, high by X3. These measurements would 
have to be applied to a representative sample 
of the group in which we are interested. 

Low vitality would express itself in tradi- 
tional behavior forms, a low rate of innova- 
tions, poor social cohesion, strong caste and 
class differences, etc. Medium vitality would 
express itself in rational behavior forms, a 
strongly developed legal system, a compro- 
mise attitude, absence of symbolic forms of 
thinking and of image thinking, a medium 
ratio of innovation, fair cohesion as a com- 
promise between subgroups, absence of de- 
finable group goals, materialistic attitudes, 
welfare thinking, etc. 

High vitality would express itself in image 
and symbolic thinking of great psychological 


weight, goals as direct motives, poor cohe- 
sions unless outer pressures cause a rigid dis- 
cipline which is accepted in terms of group 
goals, a high rate of innovation, expansion- 
istic mentality, economic goals secondary in 
relation to political or ideological goals, rela- 
tive weakness of social subgroups like the 
family, tendency toward centralized rule. 

It is immediately obvious that the concept 
of the vitality rate leads to direct conclusions 
in regard to group structure if no attention is 
paid to outer influences on the group (the 
physical environment excluded). In reality, 
group structure can only be considered as a 
function of the vitality rate in regard to global 
society as a whole. In regard to all subgroups 
(ideological groups, regional groups, nation- 
states, etc.) , group structure can only be real- 
istically analyzed if the weight of outer pres- 
sures has been determined. This is quite 
natural because the outer pressure on a group 
is either vitality reducing or vitality enhanc- 
ing. Arnold Toynbee in his magnificant The 
Study of History has attempted to demon- 
strate that only the medium challenge is 
vitality enhancing, while extreme challenges 
are vitality reducing. The absence of any 
outer challenge—a purely theoretical case— 
would be neither vitality reducing nor vitality 
enhancing though it would bring group co- 
hesion to a low point. 

Therefore, any meaningful analysis of so- 
cial problems would have to work out first 
some method to express the pressures which 
groups exert on one another. To do this in 
concreto is clearly a superhuman task, but it 
is conceivable that a simplified method could 
be worked out. 

The starting point could lie in the realiza- 
tion that social groups have an instinctive 
evaluation of the power potential of other 
groups. They do not view one another in 
terms of a rational estimation of the concrete 


capability of each, but they give great weight 
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to the expected rate of development of other 
groups. 

However, for a scientific analysis, the rela- 
tive power of social groups could be charted 
on the basis of population, annual production, 
estimated increases in both factors, etc. Out- 
ward pressures can be estimated in terms of 
military aid, economic aid, capital invest- 
ments, imports and exports, services (ship- 
ping and banking), excess of outgoing over 
ingoing travelers, foreign-language broad- 
casts, etc. 

As soon as the outgoing stream of social 
energy is larger than the incoming one, a 
social group is expansionistic. In the opposite 
case, a social group is gradually losing its 
degree of self-determination and, if the proc- 
ess continues, it will either submerge in a 
larger unit or disappear altogether. 

It is obvious that, if a world chart of in- 
coming and outgoing social energy of the 
different countries would show a highly ir- 
regular pattern, there would be little hope of 
achieving a functioning world society unless 
it would be organized upon a completely 
different basis. Its present organization in 
independent states has only reality insofar as 
states or groups of states hold one another in 
balance. 

In economic thinking, this type of 
theory is well known, but it is a limited theory 
as the interchanges between social groups are 
by no means purely economic ones. In fact, a 
country with a balanced economy could dis- 
integrate very rapidly if its vitality rate is seri- 
ously falling behind that of other countries. 

In other words, a different theory is needed 
to evaluate the relative vitality potential of 
social groups which is the force behind the 
actual exchanges of social energy in terms of 
economic exchange, military and economic 
aid, ideological penetration, etc. 

While a complete theory is obviously im- 
possible, the type of approach it would lead 
to can be sketched, as in Case 1. 
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CASE 1 
Group A Group B 
Survival potential Survival potential (Survival 
xX Y potential = 
aA=F group power 


+ rate of social 
innovation ) 


In this case the interchanges of social ener- 
gy between A and B would themselves create 
the type of organization which is needed, as 
in Case 2. 


CASE 2 
Group A Group B 
Survival potential Survival potential 
X Y 


Xx>Y 


In this case the formal organization of the 
relations between A and B could not bring 
about an equilibrium, though it may mask 
the actual increase in disparity for a consid- 
erable period. The longer it remains hidden, 
the higher the accumulation of tensions. The 
final outcome would be the disappearance of 
B as a self-determining social group, as in 
Case 3. 

CASE 3 
Group A Group B 


Survival potential 
- and 


Survival potential 
Y (increase in a 
comparable 

ratio) 


This is a case which is often misrepre- 
sented in the theory of international relations. 
It is assumed that an increase in intergroup 
contacts brings about a new social group, 
vaguely referred to as “international organi- 
zation,” “world government,” etc. This is an 
error in thought: the outgoing energy of A 
can increase only up to the point which the 
inner cohesion of group A permits. This be- 
comes clearer if we think in exclusively eco- 
nomic terms: if the standard of living of both 
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A and B are increasing, there may be an 
absolute increase in the interchange of goods, 
but, as a percentage of total production, the 
change can be only relatively small. A very 
high rate of interchange would threaten the 
identity of both groups, and their own co- 
hesion works against this. As no social group 
is in existence—or showing any indication of 
appearance—which has greater power than 
national governments, a case which pre- 
supposes the disappearance of these govern- 
ments is purely hypothetical. In fact, increas- 
ing social complexity causes existing control 
groups to increase in influence rather than to 
show any diminution. 

For these reasons, only Cases 1 and 2 have 
practical importance. In Case 1 international 
organization is possible to the degree which 
expresses the actual exchanges of social ener- 
gy. In cases in which these exchanges con- 
tinue over longer periods, the organizations 
which represent them would gain a certain 
symbolic status. They resemble governmental 
organizations, but, since they have no direct 
control over any social actions, their power is 
in the field of voluntary co-operation. This is 
the case which is presenting itself in our in- 
ternational organizations which are co-opera- 
tive rather than coercive and which are based 
upon a purely fictitious equality of power. 
This “fiction” can be used for certain func- 
tions by states which are not too different 
in power or by combinations of states which 
form power blocs. 

Even in this case, however, the differing 
rates of social growth fail to find any expres- 
sion and lead to constant manipulations. 

In Case 2 no type of formal organization 
could prevent the occurrence of structural 
changes. 

Therefore, it is evident that the differing 
rate of growth is the problem on which every- 
thing is centered. If this rate can be con- 
trolled, a functioning world society is feasible; 
otherwise our fate is decided by natural 


forces over which we have no control. These 
forces are the more dangerous, the more they 
remain invisible in the formal sphere. 

We can again reduce the problem which 
is occupying us to a model: 


A B 
Xo Xp 


2 z 


We have four social units, A, B, C, and D, 
of which the rate of social growth differs. If 
the power of A increases to a much higher 
degree than that of B, C, and D, no equali- 
tarian structure will emerge, but rather a 
hierarchical structure in which A forms the 
control group over B, C, and D. The emer- 
gence of such a structure would form an im- 
pediment for the further social growth of B, 
C, and D. As a result, a more permanent 
hierarchical structure would appear which 
would continue as long as no group or com- 
bination of groups would be strong enough to 
challenge the control. Low vitality of D, for 
instance, or even a subexistence standard of 
living would not alter the social structure if 
even the extreme challenge to D would not 
enable it to create enough energy to upset 
the existing social structure. 

Therefore, if the rate of social growth is 
very uneven, there is an innate trend toward 
a hierarchical structure. 

In world society we have increasingly com- 
plex social groups. Within these groups there 
is obviously a trend toward a more perma- 
nent hierarchical structure, but this trend is 
partially compensated by outside pressures 
which cause greater elasticity within the so- 
cial structure of the complex groups. 

The exchange of social energy between the 
dominant groups is rather small, but this is 
not, as may seem on the surface, an entirely 
negative feature. As the inner complexity of 
the dominant social groups increases, out- 
ward horizontal expansion becomes less im- 
portant as this could upset the inner structural 
cohesion. 
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The periods of outward horizontal expan- 
sion occurred, like, for instance, in the nine- 
teenth century, when the inner cohesion of the 
nation-state was less than it is at present. The 
increase in inner cohesion works against outer 
expansion unless the interest of the whole 
group is at stake. This argues in favor of 
defense rather than of aggression, as the lat- 
ter activity tends to be cohesion reducing in 
the long run. As cohesion increases, the desire 
“to gamble against heavy odds” diminishes, 
as this can be at best the attitude of small 
groups but not of a whole population if it 
operates under a very complex division of 
social labor. This holds the more true, the 
more the possibility diminishes of contending 
for available social space, as this space shows 
a decrease by being taken up by socially 
developing groups. 

If a situation of this type develops, social 
contacts between groups would develop 
mostly on the basis of propinquity, comple- 
mentary economic functions, cultural and 
linguistic affinity, etc. Such a development 
is entirely natural, although it is quite differ- 
ent from the centralized world which many 
people consider as the logical outcome in 
analogy to the development within nation- 
states. These views overlook, however, the 
fact that the nation-states with increasing 
inner cohesion have become stronger instead 
of weaker. They have the monopoly of co- 
ercive control over social action. The logical 
outcome of this is a co-existence rather than 
co-ordination, as co-ordination presupposes a 
social group which co-ordinates. This group 
does not exist, and a harmonious co-existence 
of social groups in the form of nation-states 
would only require relatively few co-opera- 
tive international bodies rather than those 
which take on the form of governments. 

It would be essential, however, to recog- 
nize the hierarchical structure which world 
society is acquiring and to give it a clearer 
expression in the formal structure of interna- 
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tional organization. An intermediary stage 
between nation-states and general interna- 
tional organization in the form of regional 
groups is the logical outcome of those trends. 
These regional groups can develop, however, 
only where many important interests are al- 
ready held in common, as, for instance, in 
western Europe. The more they can bring 
about a more even distribution of social 
power, the more useful they are. This means 
that their importance increases with their de- 
gree of self-determination, as social power 
means capability plus power to make deci- 
sions. 

Thus one could say that the limits of social 
expansion are in sight. They are determined 
by the following factors: 

1. The vitality of Man. This factor, of 
which we have no clear scientific picture, 
implies that the energy spent by Man is sub- 
ject to definite limitations. Too much energy 
spent over longer periods leads to excessive 
tensions and results in reversals to more 
primitive behavior forms. Every social group, 
it its own interest, should see to it that the 
energy expenditure of its component individ- 
uals remains within normal limits and that it 
is sufficiently diversified. In other words, to 
put a high premium on excessive efforts is 
shortsighted, because such efforts tend to 
create an excessive distance between the 
most advanced individuals or groups and 
those who fall behind. The resulting dis- 
equilibrium would tend to impair total group 
vitality. 

2. Centralization has definite limits in 
relation to Man’s psycho-organic structure as 
well as in relation to the natural environment. 
Centralization or integration is not good per 
se but only in regard to certain activities. 
The value of these activities should be seen 


in relation to Man’s basic energy and need . 


structure but not in terms of power. If cen- 
tralization is applied when it is not essential, 
it leads to overdevelopment of the social su- 
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perstructure. In addition, complete co-ordi- 
nation of a society is not possible under nor- 
mal conditions as subgroups tend to gain in 
independence if no general challenges to the 
group as a whole make centralization impera- 
tive. 

3. The challenge which social groups 
undergo change with the complexity of these 
groups. There is a difference in challenge 
thresholds. We continue to think as if the 
challenges which the nation-states undergo 
are the same as in the nineteenth century. As 
social mobility in terms of the possible expan- 
sion of nation-states has diminished, it is es- 
sential to rethink the function of government. 
While a strong outer challenge leads to cen- 
tralization, a decrease of such a challenge 
should, in the long run, lead to moderate de- 
centralization. These tendencies would be 
automatic; but it is of the greatest importance 
for Man to have a clear view of the structural 
limitations which nature imposes on him, as 
well as of the more permanent patterns of 
adaptation which we must evolve in order to 


survive. Social change is still a factor of the 
greatest importance, particularly in many of 
the new states and areas; but it is one of the 
most crucial tasks for the older countries to 
visualize the more permanent conditions to- 
ward which we should be heading as con- 
cretely as possible. 

Social change is the transition from one 
fluid equilibrium to a different state of fluid 
equilibrium. This is what has occurred in 
world society, but we overstress the factor 
of change while we do not attempt to visual- 
ize toward what social forms this change 
must ultimately lead. And this is the most 
crucial problem because what we desire most 
is the permanence of the emerging world 
society.! 





1 No bibliographical notes have been added to 
this article, but it is obviously based upon an 
attempt to find a compromise between the theory 
of social evolution and social adaptation and the 
theory of Man’s structural unity (Scheler). To 
these two major trends of thought, the author is 
much indebted. 
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The process of integration: acritique of four recent 
books on European unification 


HENRY L. MASON 
Tulane University 


I 


European integration has become a favor- 
ite subject of investigation for students of 
international politics not only because of their 
genuine hopes for an economic and political 
rejuvenation of the old continent. The vari- 
ous attempts at greater European unity have 
resulted in the emergence of international 
organizations which can operate without the 
tremendous handicaps of their world-wide 
counterpart, the United Nations. Instead of 
being torn apart by the traumatic conflicts of 
the cold war and the colonial revolt, Euro- 
pean organizations could develop under the 
double stimulus of a frightening outside 
threat and an outside friend who pushed uni- 
fication efforts by all kinds of means, not the 
least by footing the bill. Organizations such 
as the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), the Council of Eu- 
rope, the Western European Union, and 
NATO have demonstrated the possibilities as 
well as the limits of intergovernmental, i.e., 
“jnter-national” organization. Beyond these 
attempts, six European countries have begun 
to experiment with institutions which for the 
first time since the rise of modern nationalism 
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involve the making of important, quasi-gov- 
ernmental decisions at a level above the na- 
tional state. These so-called “supra-national” 
organizations—the product largely of the 
genius of Jean Monnet—are currently repre- 
sented by the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC), the European Economic 
Community (EEC), and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 
The four books under review provide a 
varied coverage of the problems and expecta- 
tions of European integration. They differ 
considerably in method, scope, and quality. 
Professor Florinsky’s short study (2)—writ- 
ten on what he calls a non-specialist level— 
is most encyclopedic to the extent that he 
presents a brief description of the functions 
and institutions of all the different Euro- 
pean organizations. At the same time, he dis- 
plays considerable pessimism concerning 
European unification, particularly the supra- 
national approach, a pessimism which un- 
fortunately he does not care to substantiate 
by much evidence. In addition to the cata- 
logue of institutions, the book consists mainly 
of the journalistic and somewhat cranky 
musings of an opponent of all efforts at Euro- 
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pean integration except those supported by 
British foreign policy. The volume, edited 
by C. Grove Haines (4), contains the papers 
presented at a conference on “The Status of 
European Integration,” which met in 1956 
under the sponsorship of the Bologna Center 
of the John Hopkins University. Although 
the book displays all the traditional short- 
comings of such collective efforts, it provides 
at the same time a fascinating spectrum of 
opinion. Several of the contributions, pro- 
integration as well as anti-integration, reveal 
original scholarship and careful elaboration. 
And even some of the qualitatively doubtful 
presentations permit most interesting insights 
into the ideological assumptions of “Euro- 
peans” and their opponents. The study 
emanating from the Princeton Center for Re- 
search on World Political Institutions (1) is 
also a collective production, but of a much 
more ambitious and also much more co-ordi- 
nated character. A number of past cases of 
integration or disintegration—such as pre- 
sented by Germany, the Hapsburg empire, 
the United States, and Switzerland—are 
analyzed with the purpose of developing gen- 
eralizations on integration. These generali- 
zations are then applied to the North Atlantic 
area, with attention to the current state of 
Atlantic integration and “policy implications” 
for the future. The Princeton team consisted 
of six historians, each of whom contributed 
analyses of specific instances of integration. 
These individual analyses were not presented 
as such but were adapted by Professor Karl 
W. Deutsch, who pressed them into a frame- 
work of “comparative generalizations” which 
very much reflects his approach. The end 
product does not look “Deutschian” in all 
respects only because Professor Richard W. 
Van Wagenen added “contemporary appli- 
cations” of the generalizations at various 
points. The Princeton volume is not entirely 
satisfactory, in spite of surprising insights 
and solid conclusions. The conceptual frame- 
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work is not quite convincing and, moreover, 
has tended to submerge completely the anal- 
yses of individual cases, so that the feel of 
the historical situation is gone. Fortunately, 
a second, larger volume is promised, which 
is to contain “a much greater body. of sup- 
porting historical detail.” 

The final volume under consideration, by 
Professor Ernst B. Haas (3), in the opinion 
of this reviewer will be a classic in the inter- 
national organization field, a field in which 
classics have not been numerous. This bril- 
liant work might be destined to have the same 
impact on regional integration as, for ex- 
ample, Myrdal’s An American Dilemma has 
had on race relations. The book is probably 
the first to introduce the true spirit of politics 
and political science into the study of inter- 
national organization—perhaps because its 
object of study, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, is the first truly political organi- 
zation at the international level. 


II 


As a political scientist in the international 
field, Haas is interested in the unification of 
Europe because it constitutes “one of the very 
few current situations in which the decom- 
position of old nations can be systematically 
analyzed within the framework of the evolu- 
tion of a larger polity—a polity destined, per- 
haps, to develop into a nation of its own.” 
Certain European states are voluntarily at- 
tempting to integrate into a larger unit, and 
the results are observable “as it were under 
laboratory conditions” (p. xi). Haas’s aim 
is “the dissection of the actual ‘integration 
process’ in order to derive propositions about 
its nature.” He confines his analysis to the 
Coal and Steel Community and—to a much 
lesser extent—the EEC and Euratom. Only 
these organizations have sufficient powers 
and functions to perform the crucial task of 
the integration process, which consists of 
“redirecting the loyalties and expectations of 
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political actors” from one level of government 
(the national) to another (the European) 
(p. xii). Accordingly, he examines the actual 
conduct of the political actors concerned— 
industrialists, trade unionists, political par- 
ties, national and ECSC officials—and studies 
their actions and reactions with respect to 
the new governmental sphere created above 
the national level. Thus, instead of getting 
lost in “the blind alleys of purely legal analy- 
sis and formulation,” Haas employs “the only 
politically relevant method” of giving mean- 
ing to the elusive concept of integration and 
supranationalism, i.e., the analysis of “con- 
crete, day-to-day interests” (pp. 31, 33). 

The first part of the book (“Integration: 
Ideology and Institutions”) provides defini- 
tions and brief, but intensive, sketches of the 
structure and first years of operation of the 
ECSC. The second part (“Processes of Inte- 
gration at the National Level”) leads closer 
to the heart of Haas’s argument. He examines 
political parties, industrial associations, labor 
unions, and national governments in the six 
ECSC countries in order to contrast their atti- 
tudes toward integration in 1952 and 1957. 
Thus, “highly significant indicators” of the 
process of political integration are discovered. 
He concludes that “the expediential thinking 
of a multiplicity of groups, each finding some 
advantage in voting for the Treaty,” was re- 
sponsible for the adoption of the ECSC—not 
the “European” ideology, which is far too 
nebulous and intellectual. The “very ambigu- 
ity” of the Treaty—“something seemed to be 
‘in it’ for everybody”—made for a “pattern of 
convergence” of a sufficiently large number 
of national positions to assure ratification. By 
1957 support for integration continued to be 
based on “convergent mixtures of motives” 
rather than Europeanism. 

Haas’s third and longest part (“Processes 
of Integration at the Supranational Level”) is 
devoted to an elaboration of the central theme 
of the book—the “spill-over” process. It is his 
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“chief finding” that the pressures normally 
applied by the various interest groups at the 
national level will tend to “spill over” into the 
supranational sphere and thereby almost 
automatically add to the integrative impulse. 
“Perhaps the most salient conclusion we can 
draw from the . . . [ECSC] is the fact that 
major interest groups as well as politicians 
determine their support of . . . new central 
institutions and policies on the basis of a 
calculation of advantage. The “good Euro- 
peans’ are not the main creators of the region- 
al community that is growing up; the process 
of community formation is dominated by 
nationally constituted groups with specific 
interests and aims, willing and able to adjust 
their aspirations by turning to supranational 
means when this course appears profitable” 
(p. xiv). If this spill-over process is permitted 
to operate for any length of time, then the 
national pressure groups concerned may also 
begin to work within the ideological frame- 
work of the supranational institutions through 
which they funnel their aspirations. Thus, 
real “Europeanism” might follow the spill- 
over from purely national points of view. 

However, the spill-over will only take 
place where there are sufficiently powerful 
supranational institutions at work, as seems 
to be the case in the ECSC. Powerless con- 
gresses and conventions are certainly not 
enough. Besides, an ideological predisposition 
among some of the national groups helps con- 
siderably, as in Western European Christian 
Democracy and Social Democracy. Finally, 
the nations must contain many fragmented 
interest groups, because “it is the thesis of 
this study that the processes implied in inte- 
gration are merely a special expression of the 
logic of pluralism.” Pluralism leads “toward 
the formation of countervailing aggregates of 
economic interests’—for example, suprana- 
tional labor action inevitably forces employ- 
ers into the supranational sphere (pp. 388- 
89). 
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Monnet, the creator of ECSC, was quite 
aware of the logic of the spill-over process. 
He considered it “tactically useful to merge 
federally the economic sector which is most 
difficult to separate from the total econo- 
my...” (p. 455). Supranational institutions 
would act as a stimulus to further integration 
“just because the separation of coal and steel 
from the economy was artificial.” In this 
sense, “the ‘spill-over’ effect of the sector ap- 
proach was explicitly understood and delib- 
erately planned” by Monnet and his staff (p. 
243). Through coal and steel, and the ensu- 
ing spill-over, “Europe” would be created.1 

The spill-over effect has been most notice- 
able among labor, so noticeable that Haas 
talks about the “sinistration” of European 
federalism. By 1957 United Europe has be- 
come “the battle cry of the Left.” Labor has 
understood that its ideal, the welfare state, 
is realizable only on a European level. Labor 
leaders developed European expectations in 
“response to a mixture of internal and exter- 
nal stimuli, including internationally shared 
values of welfare planning, disappointment 
with the possibilities of purely national re- 
form, and the conviction that only united 
action can result in bending the policy in- 
clinations of supranational agencies in a pro- 
labor direction” (p. 888). These conclusions 
are supported by Haas, with an abundance 
of material drawn from national labor sources 
as well as from the records of the more recent 
supranational organizations of ECSC-wide 
labor. 

The spill-over among industrialists has 
been far more hesitant, “short-range, limited 
and ‘tactical’ in nature,” a reaction partly to 
the more fundamental spill-over of labor. 
However, certain industrial groups have de- 
veloped much stronger supranational tenden- 





1 As Monnet reportedly put it, “Je me f—— du 
charbon et de lacier. C’est Europe qui m’inté- 
resse” (p. 271). 
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cies—all the coal associations, and also Bel- 
gian and French steel groups. Haas notes that 
in 1952 low-cost, efficient producers in the 
ECSC area were in favor of integration, an- 
ticipating only advantages from the larger 
market. At the same time, high-cost producers 
were violently opposed to the termination of 
national protection. The roles have been 
completely reversed since 1957. The spill- 
over is now acting on the weaker producers, 
who apply every possible pressure on Luxem- 
bourg to be granted ECSC-wide protective 
measures. At the same time, the efficient pro- 
ducers now want as little as possible supra- 
national intervention in their booming enter- 
prises, except for the elimination of national 
barriers. As Haas notes in the case of the 
Belgian coal mines, once most violently op- 
posed to the ECSC: “The story of attitude 
changes in Belgium demonstrates the general 
rule that once an industry is forcibly ‘inte- 
grated,’ it adjusts to the situation, sees advan- 
tages in the new system, and works hard for 
the extension of the principle in those areas 
considered beneficial to it, thereby putting 
pressure on unintegrated sectors to be in- 
cluded as well” (p. 199). Haas concludes his 
coverage of the “tactical” industrialist spill- 
over with a survey of some of the fifty-eight 
supranational trade associations which have 
been founded in western Europe since 1949. 
Regional integration, after all, inevitably “led 
to the defensive grouping of commercial in- 
terests fearful of no longer being able to lobby 
effectively at the national level” (p. 318). 
Haas reached surprising conclusions about 
the activities of the ECSC organs with regard 
to the spill-over. The High Authority (the 
Community’s executive) and the Court have 
always been considered the Community's 
most supranational organs because of their 
decision-making powers and independence 
from national governments. On the other 
hand, the weak Assembly and, particularly, 
the “intergovernmental” Council of Ministers, 
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which was intended to provide a national 
check on the High Authority, were termed 
impediments to integration. Haas discovers 
that it is the latter organs, and especially the 
Council, which have contributed to the spill- 
over process, while both the High Authority 
and the Court came close to sabotaging it, at 
least until 1956. 

The High Authority failed to exploit all 
kinds of openings for a spill-over, such as 
developed in the fields of investment and 
wages and in relation to the future of coal. 
The High Authority even declined to make 
use of powers which it clearly possessed in 
accordance with the Treaty. For example, it 
was reluctant to fine firms that were delin- 
quent in their ECSC taxes, in spite of precise 
Treaty stipulations for that purpose. The 
High Authority was unwilling to exploit dis- 
agreements among the national governments, 
and, according to Haas, it even refused to 
follow up openings provided by the Council. 
There was no attempt to woo the integration 
instincts of the Assembly and its supranation- 
al party groupings. “If carried to its logical 
extreme—which, thanks to the care of the 
Council itself, it was not—the deference pat- 
tern [of the High Authority] would result in 
the relegation of the High Authority to the 
role of technical commission . . .” (p. 484). 
Haas ascribes this attitude to an anti-Monnet 
majority on the High Authority, which re- 
stricted the supranational body to a most con- 
servative use of its powers. The anti-Monnet 
majority held to a laissez-faire philosophy 
and opposed the planning and social welfare 
functions which the most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of integration, labor, wanted to impose. 
Haas points out, however, that since 1957 a 
“more vigorous attitude” seems to be in the 
making on the High Authority.” 

Also the Court turned out to be a disap- 
pointment to the supranationalists. Although 
it has more economic and even political pow- 
ers than any European national supreme 
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court, it showed no Marshallian inclinations 
to develop an “implied powers” doctrine. Its 
crucial early decisions, particularly the one 
on the “Monnet Rebate,” reflected a strict and 
narrow interpretation of the Treaty. Monnet 
had hoped that the Court would be a “corner- 
stone” of federalism. Instead, the judges seem 
to consider themselves the protectors of the 
rights of individuals, enterprises, and national 
governments against “arbitrary” supranation- 
al powers. However, some more liberal Court 
decisions have followed. In any case, Haas 
sees spill-over consequences in the readiness 
of individuals and enterprises to avail them- 
selves of supranational jurisprudence not only 
against the High Authority but also against 
their own national governments. “The prin- 
ciple of judicial review-so often denied in 
Europe-seems to be firmly established by the 
Court” (p. 475). 

The Assembly of the ECSC has no legisla- 
tive or budgetary powers; unlike the Court 
or the High Authority, it has no real govern- 
mental functions. It looks very much like the 
“talking shop” of traditional international or- 
ganizations. Yet, in spite of their legal impo- 
tence, the members of the Assembly have 
been determined to make it into a true parlia- 
ment “quite irrespective of federalist or na- 
tionalist convictions. The mere fact that par- 
liamentarians are called upon to exercise an 
equivocal ‘control’ over some ‘executive’ has 
impelled the overwhelming majority to speak 
in terms of federal legislative powers.” And, 
like all federal parliaments, the ECSC As- 
sembly “has shown the tendency to extend 


2 R. Aron once argued that the High Author- 
ity, and the ECSC as a whole, were handicapped 
by their dependence on coal, a declining indus- 
try. Haas’s reply was typical for his spill-over 
approach: “The very fears and difficulties en- 
gendered by the inevitable decline of coal could 
become the center for a positive European poli- 
cy.” The coal crisis should provide an opening 
for the High Authority (p. 485). 
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its jurisdiction at the expense of the powers 
initially left with the federating states.” Since 
it has no real legal powers, the Assembly’s 
“control” over the High Authority is exercised 
“in the sense of criticism . . . and direction, 
orientation. . . . It is a question of influence, 
supervision, conversations, questions, of an 
atmosphere to be created . . .” (pp. 391-97). 
The Assembly has been partly successful, 
Haas believes, in establishing itself as a de 
facto—even if not a de jure—power in the 
ECSC, a power always favoring a wide inter- 
pretation of the Treaty. Moreover, the mere 
physical contact of some one hundred and 
fifty European parliamentarians, in official 
sessions and committee meetings, is bound to 
create a spill-over among the other national 
parliamentarians not deputized to go to Stras- 
bourg. Thus, as the supranational Socialist, 
Christian, and Liberal parties began to oper- 
ate fairly effectively in the Assembly, “a code 
of conduct considered appropriate to supra- 
national legislators” has in fact developed 
(p. 438). 

While the Assembly’s supranational tend- 
encies might have been anticipated, it must 
have come as a surprise to many that the old- 
fashioned, “diplomatic” Council of Ministers 
(consisting of the six Foreign or Economic 
Ministers of the member nations) contributed 
considerably to the spill-over process. Legal- 
ly, the Council is “an anomaly,” violating 
supranational logic and “institutional neat- 
ness.” Nevertheless, this “nocturnal council” 
of the ECSC is given credit by Haas for virtu- 
ally saving the day for the integrating func- 
tion of the Community. The Council accom- 
plished this by developing a novel pattern of 
negotiations. In conventional international 
negotiations the final agreement is usually a 
compromise between the different initial na- 
tional positions, without changes of opinion 
actually occurring. In Council negotiations, 
on the other hand, the ministers—who have 
been negotiating together over long periods 
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of time—know immediately which arguments 
are based on bargaining points or on “posi- 
tions defended because of technically sound 
information and relevant conditions.” As a 
result, discussion for mere bargaining is less 
frequent, “and attention is paid more and 
more to the technical needs in question” (p. 
291). Thus, real compromises on issues, not 
just common denominators of initial positions, 
are possible. 

This superior kind of negotiating is possi- 
ble because of the spirit of “engagement” 
which has come about in the Council, re- 
flecting “a specific and well-articulated sense 
of participation” and complete identification 
“with the procedures and codes” within 
which the decisions are made. The members 
of the Council “consider themselves com- 
pletely ‘engaged’ by the results [of their ne- 
gotiations] even if they do not fully concur in 
them.” Thus, even the French minister habit- 
ually acts positively on the Council, while 
the same French minister will tend to use the 
veto in the OEEC, where this kind of “en- 
gagement” does not exist. The novel pattern 
of Council negotiations is greatly aided by 
various levels of subordinate institutions at- 
tached to it. First of all, all sessions are 
prepared by the Coordinating Commission 
(“Cocor”), which consists of six high national 
civil servants who function as chiefs of “Euro- 
pean” affairs in the respective ministries of 
economics. These permanent officials, who 
have had continuous contact for years, in fact 
prepare the ground for the Council's consen- 
sus. Other important services are provided 
by the Council’s powerful secretariat in Lux- 
embourg, consisting of supranational (ECSC) 
civil servants, and by permanent specialized 
commissions of expert national civil servants. 
As a result, the national ministers on the 
Council “tend to act more and more like 
sensitive politicians in a federal state plagued 
by severe regional, cultural and economic 
differentials” (pp. 522-25). 
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Haas sees in the “symbiosis” between the 
novel interministerial pattern of the Council 
and the federal procedures of the other or- 
gans “the essence of supranationality.” The 
ECSC is “sui generis not only in the legal and 
institutional sense but also in terms of the 
relationships it sets up among civil servants 
and ministers, trade unionists and cartel ex- 
ecutives, coal consumers and administrative 
lawyers.” These relationships “have sufficed 
to create expectations and shape attitudes 
which will undoubtedly work themselves out 
in the direction of more integration.” The 
ECSC inevitably will bring about a spill-over 
to the supranational sphere “because it acti- 
vates socio-economic processes in the plural- 
istic-industrial-democratic milieu in which it 
functions . . . to which conventional interna- 
tional organizations have no access.” “To this 
extent,” Haas concludes his book, “the vision 
of Jean Monnet has been clearly justified by 
events” (pp. 526-27).8 


Ill 


Haas’s accomplishment, of course, is far 
greater than is evident from this summary of 
some of his conclusions. Particularly the rich 
detail of his documentation can be appreci- 
ated only through a personal perusal of the 
book. Two criticisms could be applied to his 
findings and method of presentation, respec- 





3 Haas is quite optimistic with regard to the 
European Economic Community (EEC). He 
believes that the spill-over effect will be acceler- 
ated there, affecting the entire scope of economic 
relations, even those not mentioned in the Treaty. 
The Council of Ministers, which plays the lead- 
ing role in the EEC, might then become a “Min- 
istry of Economics” of the six ( p. 311). The EEC 
has already caused a “geographical spill-over” 
from the area of the six to Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to Haas, Macmillan’s Free Trade Area 
scheme demonstrates British readiness to par- 
ticipate in more and more intensive measures of 
economic co-operation, which will undoubtedly 
result in “new patterns of profound interdepend- 
ence” (pp. 314-17). 
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tively—criticisms which by no means are in- 
tended to diminish his amazing achievement. 
In the first place, he could be accused of 
undue “European” optimism in his interpre- 
tations of the spill-over process and its conse- 
quences. His material is ample, and his use 
of it most ingenious, but does it always nec- 
essarily point in the direction suggested by 
him? In a sense he builds up the case for the 
integrating effect of ECSC. Yet the lawyer 
for the opposition could possibly use some of 
the material for somewhat different conclu- 
sions. However, it is easy to overstate Haas’s 
optimism. His conclusions, as well as his as- 
sumptions, are carefully worded and intended 
to indicate trends rather than results. The 
spill-over effect is found to be inherent in the 
makeup of ECSC, but Haas does not really 
predict that therefore European unification 
must come about sooner or later. A second 
criticism, quite minor, relates to aspects of 
his methodology, or presentation, as they 
affect readability. Haas tries very conscien- 
tiously to be “scientific” in the fashion of 
contemporary political science—careful con- 
ceptualization and generalization are ap- 
plied throughout the book. This undoubtedly 
praiseworthy effort introduces an element of 
strain. Although it hardly affects the clarity 
of his writing, it does make for repeti- 
tiousness. 

It is an indication of the magnitude of 
Haas’s achievement that in comparison to his 
contribution the other volumes under review 
appear of secondary importance. As was sug- 
gested above, the book by Deutsch et al. 
suffers from an unconvincing conceptual 
framework. The key terms “amalgamated 
security community” and “pluralistic security 
community” seem not especially useful. They 
do not describe anything which has not been 
expressed in more ordinary language before. 
Particularly the term “pluralistic security 
community” reflects an inherent circularity of 
meaning. Also, some of the lessons from past 
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cases of integration or association are rather 
obvious. 

However, interesting “discoveries” are 
made. For example, integration appears as a 
consequence not of the weakness or ineffi- 
ciency of the several “national” governments 
but of a substantial increase in the political, 
administrative, or economic capabilities of at 
least some of the integrating units. The pres- 
ence of an outside threat does not usually 
lead to real integration but only to temporary 
military alliances. The leaders of integration 
movements have usually come not from a 
single social class but from a “cross-class coa- 
lition” consisting of the least secure members 
of the ruling class and the “most inside of the 
outsiders.” These leaders co-operate not be- 
cause of their common pro-integration ide- 
ology but as a result of complementary 
“national” motives—an observation confirmed 
by Haas. The authors challenge the “prevail- 
ing notion” that a balance of power has to 
be maintained among the members of a union 
movement. “Instead, the devolopment of a 
strong core, a nucleus, seemed to promote 
integration if the core area has certain capa- 
bilities’—capacity to act and particularly ca- 
pacity to respond (pp. 137-38). As to the 
current state of integration in the North At- 
lantic area, the authors are fairly optimistic. 
However, the area rates too low in one im- 
portant precondition of integration, “mutual 
responsiveness”—“a matter of mutual sympa- 
thy and loyalties, of ‘we feeling’. . .” (p. 
129). Especially the core area, the United 
States, is considered weak in ability to re- 
spond. A primary task is to divert NATO 
from the purely military sphere, but the au- 
thors have nothing new to suggest in this 
respect except an Atlantic postal union and 
an Atlantic “full faith and credit” clause. 

Among the greatly varied contributions to 
the Haines volume, the present reviewer was 
struck by certain attitudes, both pro- and 
contra-integration, which might perhaps best 
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be described as “ideological.” For example, 
there is considerable speculation on the pre- 
sumed attitudes of the European “masses.” 
According to Paul van Zeeland, these masses 
are convinced of the need to create a united 
Europe; in spite of setbacks, “an enduring 
political sense,” based on “a sort of deep intu- 
ition,” makes them lose neither hope nor faith 
(p. x). Henri Brugmans, rector of the College 
of Europe in Bruges, “is struck by the con- 
siderable amount of powerful will . . . still to 
be found in the hearts and minds of our ordi- 
nary people.” Unfortunately, these ordinary 
people live in a state of “psychological frus- 
tration” since World War II, which can be 
relieved only by an inspired European union 
movement (pp. 162-63). Aldo Garosci be- 
lieves that European neutralism is bound to 
spread because Europeans have little faith 
in the ability of their national states to operate 
effectively in the field of foreign policy. 
Altiero Spinelli, secretary-general of the 
European Federalist Movement, is certain 
that union can only be brought about by the 
masses not by the diplomats, who have al- 
ways demonstrated “duplicity” on integra- 
tion. Hans Nord, secretary-general of the 
Netherlands Council of the European Move- 
ment, demonstrates another kind of ideology 
—the faith in institutions. Thus, he asserts that 
the rise of Hitler might have been averted if 
the European Human Rights Commission 
and its court had existed twenty-five years 
ago. He trusts that in a United Europe there 
will be two independent spheres of govern- 
ment, with the rights of nations fully re- 
spected. The various treaties, such as those 
of the EEC and Euratom, “will define most 
carefully the various spheres of competence” 
(p. 226)—a statement reflecting considerable 
ignorance of concepts like implied powers 
and “spill-over.” The British have undoubted- 
ly become the “devil” to the true “European.” 
According to Spinelli, the Hague Congress of 
1948 was “completely deceived by the 
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Churchillian rhetoric. . . .” The Marshall Plan 
was the one chance to create a real United 
Europe, but the United States was “duped 
by Great Britain in one of the greatest de- 
ceptions in modern European history . . .” 
(p. 54). An opposing ideology of “pragma- 
tism” is shown by Professor John A. Loftus, 
who reveals a sardonic sense of humor in his 
dismissal of the “European” idea. “To the 
logical and pragmatic among us,” the Euro- 
pean movement is just a “dream.” After all, 
“things that are mystical . . . are not the stuff 
out of which programs are devised and car- 
ried to execution” (pp. 98-99)—famous last 
words of those who ignore the true motiva- 
tions in the political process. 

It would be unfair to judge the Haines 
volume only from these displays of “ideol- 
ogy.” The contributions of Hans Kohn, Paul 
Delouvrier, Michael A. Heilperin, and Alfred 
Grosser, for example, are outstanding, par- 
ticularly the latter’s account of Franco-Ger- 
man relations with respect to European 
union. 


IV 


How important are the integrating trends 
in Europe to the world as a whole? More 
specifically, what is the impact of European 
unification on international peace? The stand- 
ard argument of the “Europeans” is quite op- 
timistic. “The day when Europe resumes the 
position amongst the Great Powers which 
belongs to it by virtue of the role it has played 
for thousands of years, peace will again have 
a chance in a balanced world” (Van Zeeland, 
in Haines, p. xii). This is also Monnet'’s posi- 
tion, as Haas interprets it. The cold war is 
“largely the result of a disunited Europe’s 
inviting Russian invasion and begetting per- 
manent American counter-moves.” European 
unity will “eliminate the menace which the 
division and weakness of Europe constitute 
for herself” and the entire world. Only a 
united Europe can assure its independence 
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against both Russia and the United States, 
thus diminishing the cold war by “reducing 
world bipolarity of power” (Haas, pp. 454— 
55). This thesis has been attacked by those 
who feel that Europe, for geographic and 
other reasons, will never be strong enough to 
be an effective third force between the two 
superpowers. For example, L. D. Wilgress, 
Canadian ambassador to NATO, maintains 
that Europe will always have to depend on 
American power to protect itself against So- 
viet domination (Haines, pp. 260-61). The 
present reviewer's position is conveniently 
in the middle. Even if it is granted that 
Europe will never be able to match the aggre- 
gate power of either the United States or 
Russia, medium powers have been able to 
play important roles in balance-of-power situ- 
ations—but small powers probably have not, 
at least on a world-wide basis. 

A more fruitful question, perhaps, relates 
to the general applicability of Haas’s main 
thesis, that “a larger political community can 
be developed if the crucial expectations, 
ideologies, and behavior patterns of certain 
key groups can be sucessfully refocussed on 
a new set of central symbols and institutions.” 
Could the supranational approach cause a 
spill-over and integration in such regions as 
Latin America, Central Africa, or the Middle 
East? Haas specifically limits the applicability 
of his theories to settings where various con- 
ditions of contemporary western Europe are 
reproduced. 

These conditions, according to Haas, 
should include: (1) an industrialized econ- 
omy deeply enmeshed in international trade 
and finance; (2) societies in which the masses 
are fully mobilized politically and tend to 
channel their aspirations through permanent 
interest groups and political parties; (3) so- 
cieties in which these groups are habitually 
led by identifiable elites competing with one 
another for influence and in disagreement on 
many basic values; (4) societies in which re- 
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lations among these elites are governed by 
the traditions and assumptions of parliamen- 
tary (or presidential) democracy and consti- 
tutionalism (pp. xv—xvi). 

Furthermore, the spill-over ‘may even re- 
quire the specific economic conditions under 
which European coal and steel are produced, 
that is, largely private-ownership operating 
under rather monopolistic conditions. Finally, 
European integration efforts might have been 
doomed without “the impact of an over- 
whelmingly powerful external economic cen- 
ter’—the United States. The United States 
relieved European governments from making 
difficult decisions on investment, currency, 
and trade. In consequence, Haas fears that 
his conclusions may be valid only for the 
NATO and OEEC areas, Scandinavia, and 
Canadian-United States relations. The pres- 
ent reviewer is somewhat more optimistic on 
this particular point. A Common Market or 
Steel Community in certain parts of Latin 
America or Africa seem not altogether uto- 
pian and would be able to draw some inter- 
esting lessons from the experience of the six 
in Europe. In any case, Haas’s spill-over 
theory in effect constitutes a most timely 
elaboration of Miltrany’s functional theory, 
which has been widely supported as an ap- 
proach to a larger international community. 
In this respect, Haas’s findings should be of 
general interest. 

The fear has been expressed that a united 
Europe might develop into a largely self-suffi- 
cient area, seeking to protect itself by all the 
traditional means against cheap, i.e., colored 
labor. This would result in the organization 
of competing self-sufficient regions all over 
the world. Professor G. Demaria raises the 
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“frightening nightmare” of the “economic 
reorganization of the world on racial bases” 
(Haines, pp. 154-58). In reply, Deutsch et 
al. could be cited; they conclude from their 
historical cases that regional organization 
helps, rather than hampers, the later develop- 
ment of “more nearly universal organizations” 
(p. 189). The same authors imply—somewhat 
vaguely—that their findings on integration 
might eventually be applied “to a wide range 
of situations, including the gap between East 
and West” (p. 20). Contributors to the 
Haines volume hint at the possibility of even- 
tually including Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
and even a post-Stalinist Russia, in the Euro- 
pean union. Whether one indulges in pessim- 
istic or optimistic speculations about the fu- 
ture, it can hardly be denied that the world 
today is fatally divided by the conflicts of 
the cold war and the colonial revolt—conflicts 
which are even more serious because they 
feed on one another. Yet, if the world can sur- 
vive and master these conflicts—the chances 
admittedly do not appear very good—then it 
is bound to profit from the experience of one 
region which has attempted to build a system 
where conflicts are solved by other means 
than traditionally employed in politics among 
nations. 
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A review of Alix Strachey, The unconscious 


motives of war 


GEORGE LEVINGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


With the specter of two world-wide wars 
embedded in our memories and the danger 
of new conflict implicit in each new diplo- 
matic move on the international scene, many 
serious-minded persons are trying to work to 
lessen the likelihood of new catastrophes. 
Social scientists and practitioners are con- 
cerned at least as much as other citizens. We 
find historians, sociologists, and psychologists 
contributing their diagnoses of the world’s 
difficulties, while specialists in government, 
law, and mental health are equally eager to 
be of help. 

It is not surprising that experts from such 
different disciplines take rather different ap- 
proaches to the explanation of international 
conflict. Several of such approaches are well 
represented in a recent UNESCO volume 
entitled The Nature of Conflict (2)—re- 
viewed in this Journal in June, 1958. How- 
ever, it seems deplorable that many authors 
seem narrowly committed to viewpoints 
which give no recognition of their own short- 
comings or to the potential contributions of 
other disciplines. The failing becomes acute 
when one of these specialists presumes to 
make recommendations for “solving” the 
problems of war. 

The present volume is a rather extreme 
example of this tendency. Mrs. Strachey, wife 
of the editor of Freud’s papers, is unshakably 
convinced of the usefulness of psychoanalysis 
for uncovering and resolving our ills, includ- 
ing those of war. 
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The book is written to describe “the un- 
conscious factors of the mind” and to show 
how they influence the individual's ideas and 
attitudes “in such a manner as to work to the 
detriment of his [sic] international relation- 
ships and to encourage the phenomenon of 
war” (p. 14). Also, it is intended to make 
recommendations for rendering war unnec- 
essary. 

The ensuing pages scarcely do justice to 
these ambitious aims. More than half the 
space is devoted to a rather elementary pres- 
entation of psychoanalytic concepts. Follow- 
ing this, Mrs Strachey tries to show that the 
individual's group, particularly his state, acts 
as a “regressive force” on him. Drawing on 
theories of group behavior proposed early in 
this century, it is maintained that such groups 
act to heighten the individual's instinctual 
impulses and thus leave him less able to con- 
trol his hostile feelings. The argument is sup- 
ported by a few case illustrations. 

Founded upon such limited evidence and 
employing undefined concepts, the argument 
proceeds to several chapters of recommenda- 
tions. It is stated that, since democratic states 
are less “regressive” than autocratic ones, 
democratic government should be fostered 
in every country. Other suggestions are 
offered, but in the concluding chapter the 
author makes her most novel observations. 

The following statements appear on page 
263 of the last chapter. “There is no doubt 
whatever” that psychoanalysis can cure men- 
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tal illnesses, including those dispositions 
which render man such a bad risk on the in- 
ternational scene. Therefore, “it should be 
universally applied as a prophylactic meas- 
ure.” A few sentences later the author con- 
cedes that this is not feasible but wonders 
whether one might not apply it to five groups 
of persons who are more than ordinarily 
important: (@) more than ordinarily hostile 
persons, (b) natural leaders, (c) those occu- 
pying authority positions, (d) those “in situ- 
ations which are highly charged with State- 
mentality,” and (e) “persons who are excep- 
tionally group-prone.” 

This is an amazingly naive book. Setting 
aside all questions about the efficacy of psy- 
choanalytic therapy, it is necessary to remark 
on the author's level of approach. She seems 
convinced that war can be eradicated if only 
all people can be shown how to deal with 
their hostile, regressive impulses. This seems 
to be the culmination of an individual-cen- 
tered approach. 

The sociologist, Bernard (2), in a thorough 
review of several approaches to conflict, has 
presented an excellent critique of other (bet- 
ter-written) versions of this approach. In 
pointing out its severe limitations for dealing 
with international conflict, Bernard cites a 
study by Abel (1), who found in a study of 
25 major wars that “in no case is the decision 
[to use war] precipitated by emotional ten- 
sions, sentimentality, crowd behavior, or 
other irrational motivations” (p. 855). These 
sociologists may exaggerate the degree to 
which international conflict is based on soci- 
etal rather than interpersonal, or rational 
rather than irrational, considerations. Never- 
theless, it seems certain that individual-cen- 
tered explanations fall far short of finding 
suitable answers. 

After reading Strachey’s volume, this re- 
viewer wondered whether other psychoana- 
lysts might not take a more realistic view of 
the phenomenon of war. It was revealing, 
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therefore, to look at one of Sigmund Freud’s 
expressions regarding this. Probably his most 
prominent statement is his open letter to Al- 
bert Einstein in 1932, entitled “Why War?” 
(8). 

Readers of this Journal may be interested 
that Freud considered himself a pacifist and 
that he had some definite opinions concern- 
ing the abolition of war. It is also interesting 
that he did not emphasize an individual-cen- 
tered solution. Instead, his analysis focused 
on the power relations which exist among 
members of a community. He pointed out 
that, in the community, violence among mem- 
bers is “overcome by the transference of 
power to a larger unity, which is held together 
by emotional ties between its members” (p. 
276). Furthermore, he wrote that “war will 
only be prevented with certainty if mankind 
unites in . . . the creation of a supreme author- 
ity and its endowment with the necessary 
power” (p. 278). These views strike at the 
heart of the matter. Only later, in trying to 
explain why men are so easily enthusiastic 
about war, did Freud discuss the matter in 
terms of individual motivation; and at no 
time did he prescribe psychoanalysis as a 
therapy for the avoidance of war. 

It seems unfortunate that the author of the 
present volume did not see fit to build upon 
the ideas so succiuctly expressed twenty-five 
years ago. 
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Northwestern University’s pro- 
gram of graduate training and 
research in international rela- 
tions 


A vigorous program for the study of inter- 
national relations has been developing in the 
last two years at Northwestern University 
under the guidance of Richard Snyder and 
Harold Guetzkow, codirectors. Its support 
comes from the Carnegie Corporation, which 
has awarded a five-year grant. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The program is lodged in the Department 
of Political Science and provides for its stu- 
dents a strong orientation in this field as well 
as in the theory and facts of international rela- 
tions. The most novel aspect of the program 
is its stress on the contributions of other 
branches of knowledge. Every graduate stu- 
dent is expected to acquire several basic 
techniques of behavioral-science research, 
such as statistical hypothesis testing, sam- 
pling procedures, multivariate analysis and 
content analysis; and a special attempt is 
made in the course work to integrate the con- 
tributions of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, history, geography, and 
linguistics with the theory of international 
relations. Each student participates in ongo- 
ing research activities, which embody the 
application of knowledge and techniques 
from several disciplines. 


RESEARCH 


In accordance with the broad theoretical 
and procedural basis of the program, a re- 
search strategy has been developed of con- 
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ducting simultaneously a number of medium- 
scale projects on diverse but complementary 
problems. The size of these projects has the 
double advantage of (a) permitting explora- 
tion, a project can be expanded if it proves 
fruitful or abandoned if it does not, and (b) 


permitting students to participate in all 


phases of the project. The research activities 
embrace three fundamental types of inquiry: 
(a) analysis of existing theory and theory- 
building, (b) field studies, and (c) labora- 
tory experimentation. These three types of 
activity are seen as mutually complementary, 
each feeding ideas and hypotheses into the 
others. 

Six kinds of research projects are now un- 
der way: 

1. Studies in foreign-policy making.—Rich- 
ard Snyder and Glenn D. Paige are now com- 
pleting a case study of the decisions between 
June 24 and June 30, 1950, which led to 
the entry of the United States into the Korean 
War. This research, designed to generate 
hypotheses about the formation of foreign 
policy, grew out of Snyder’s earlier work on 
decision-making in organizations (6). The 
plans are eventually to write a book on the 
study; in the meantime, an interim report 
stressing methodological problems has been 
published in the Administrative Science 
Quarterly (7) (see review in the “Current 
Literature” section of this issue). A second 
case study, this time on United States deci- 
sions regarding the open-door policy, is being 
completed by Janice Eddy Sanfacon. 

A long-range study of the organization of 
decision-making in the State Department has 
been begun by Snyder and Harold Guetzkow. 
They have interviewed all the officers in the 
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Office of British Commonwealth and North- 
ern European Affairs within the Bureau of 
European Affairs in an attempt to discover 
the role and communication structure of this 
central agency. Non-classified materials are 
being collected for case studies of decisions 
within this agency. It is estimated that it will 
take from two to three years to complete this 
study. 

A related study on communication be- 
tween Congress and the Department of State 
has been initiated by James A. Robinson. At 
present he is interviewing senators and con- 
gressmen to discover the extent to which their 
contact with the State Department affects 
their satisfaction with Administration for- 
eign-policy decisions. Robinson is also draft- 
ing a case study of congressional initiative in 
foreign-policy making for the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Case Studies in Practical Politics, 
based on a year’s fieldwork in Washington 
as a Congressional Fellow of the American 
Political Science Association. 

The relationship between career patterns 
and the conduct of the Canadian foreign 
office forms the basis of another study being 
completed by R. Barry Farrell as part of his 
general study of the Canadian Department of 
External Affairs. 

2. Propositional inventories.—Denis Sulli- 
van is currently engaged in an exhaustive 
study of the twenty-two leading textbooks 
in international relations designed to identify, 
classify, and evaluate the major explanatory 
propositions which appear in these books. 
This study is seen as a first step in the assess- 
ment of current theory in this field. A brief 
manual on the method of propositional in- 
ventory is being prepared, and a full-scale 
monograph on the textbook study will even- 
tually be published. The results of an earlier 
propositional inventory on social conflict by 
Raymond W. Mack and Richard Snyder have 
been published in this Journal (4). 

3. Experimental simulation of internation 
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relations.—Using the small group laboratory 
at Northwestern, Harold Guetzkow, Robert 
C. Noél, and Chadwick F. Alger are explor- 
ing the training and theoretical possibilities 
of diplomatic exercises which reproduce in 
miniature the basic features of international 
systems. The structure of these exercises, as 
developed so far, consists of the following 
components: five teams of three players, 
representing five countries with one internal 
and two external decision-makers each; a 
set of rules which the decision-makers must 
follow during each 60-minute play period; 
and three fundamental variables which in- 
fluence the behavior of the decision-makers 
and the interactions among the five country 
teams—(a) likelihood of office-holding, (b) 
reactions of validators (hypothetical groups 
and individuals within the state who must 
be satisfied with or accept policy decisions) , 
(c) basic capabilities of the state, consisting 
of military capacity, capacity for economic 
gratification of the validators, and capacity 
to develop new capability. States are per- 
mitted to confer and come to agreements on 
trade, aid, mutual defense, and war. Periodic 
information is provided to all participants 
about the economic state of each nation, and 
a “world newspaper” is issued which keeps 
a running account of important interactions 
among the players. National goals and the 
strategy and results of international interac- 
tions are allowed to develop spontaneously 
once the simulation has begun. 

This method is being developed for three 
reasons: (1) For heuristic reasons, to sug- 
gest new variables and new relationships 
which may go unnoticed in the reconstruction 
of historical decisions long after they have 
happened. (2) For the exploration of cur- 
rent theoretical propositions. It is possible 
to simulate such factors as size of state, rapid- 
ity of growth, and number of important na- 
tional actors and to vary them systematically 
in a way that cannot be done in the field 
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study. Present plans for the next set of exer- 
cises are to examine a number of propositions 
developed in Sullivan’s analysis of textbooks. 
(3) For the training of students of inter- 
national relations and diplomacy. 

In an article published in Behavioral 
Science (3), Guetzkow reports the experi- 
ence with three early runs of the simulation, 
using students and staff members as subjects. 
In January of this year Stanford University 
and San Francisco State College acted as 
joint hosts to a three-day run of the simula- 
tion exercise at Pacific Grove, California, 
using ex-foreign service and ex-government 
officer as players. In the spring semester of 
this year, the method was used as a training 
device in an undergraduate course in Inter- 
national Organization at Northwestern by 
Chadwick F. Alger. Robert Noél will report 
on recent developments in the use of this 
technique in the December issue of this 
Journal. 

4. Conflict management in the United Na- 
tions.—Chadwick F. Alger is studying the 
processes through which international con- 
flict is managed within the United Nations. 
His fieldwork at the United Nations is de- 
signed to follow up Ann Douglas’ exploration 
of the extent to which methodological and 
substantive conclusions about industrial bar- 
gaining are relevant to international bargain- 
ing (see 1). Particular interest is maintained 
in the ways in which complex international 
organizations alter communication patterns 
and techniques and the relationship of these 
changes to the management of international 
conflict. 

5. Attitudes in international affairs.—This 
project has been under the direction of Wil- 
liam Scott of the University of Colorado, 
who is a research associate in the Northwest- 
ern Program. Using subjects at the University 
of Colorado and at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, he is engaged in a systematic effort to 
explore the rationality and non-rationality of 
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international attitudes. The central question 
is: Under what conditions are international 
attitudes cognitively consistent and cogni- 
tively inconsistent, and how do changes in 
these types of attitudes come about? The 
relationship between values and international 
attitudes is also being considered. An article 
by Scott outlining the general purpose and 
method of this project has already been 
published (5). 

In conjunction with the above project, 
Walter W. Klein is currently surveying the 
psychological literature on attitudes in order 
to relate such findings to international rela- 
tions. 

6. Development of a framework for re- 
search and analysis.—The foregoing projects 
are all seen as contributing to one of the 
basic aims of the program, namely, develop- 
ment of a more adequate framework for 
analyzing international relations, mainly 
through identification and clarification of bas- 
ic concepts, interrelating of major proposi- 
tions, and formulation of hypotheses to be 
tested at strategic research sites. All the pro- 
jects are assumed to contribute to the build- 
ing of “islands of theory,” which later can be 
connected in a more general theoretical 
framework. Partial theories have been de- 
veloped by Snyder with respect to decision- 
making and by Guetzkow (2) concerning the 
isolation and collaboration of nations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Program conducted an 
interdisciplinary conference of scholars and 
officials between April 8 and 10. The follow- 
ing papers were delivered: (a) Thomas 
Schelling, “Toward a General Theory of Con- 
flict Applicable to International Relations”; 
(b) Julius Stone, “Conflict Management 
through Contemporary International Law 
and Organization”; (c) Kingsley Davis, 
“Identification of Fundamental Social 
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Changes Which Condition Internation Rela- 
tions”; (d) Charles Kindleberger, “The Im- 
plications of Differential Economic Develop- 
ment”; (e) Karl Deutsch, “An Inventory of 
Basic Trends and Patterns of Interaction 
among Nations and Their Significance”; (f) 
Harold Guetzkow, “The Limits and Poten- 
tialities of Internation Relations through 
Complex Organizations”; (g) Richard Sny- 
der, “The Present Distribution of Social 
Values among Nations”; (h) Chauncey D. 
Leake, “Trends in the World-wide Dissemi- 
nation of Knowledge and Their Conse- 
quences.”—D. Pruitt. 
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conflict theory 


ROBERT A. DAHL, “The Concept of 
Power,” Behavioral Science, II (1957), 
201-15. This excellent article performs two 
services: (1) It proposes a conceptual model 
for the analysis of power, and (2) it suggests 
criteria for an adequate measure of amount 
of power. A is said to have power over B “to 
the extent that he can get B to do something 
that B would not otherwise do.” In compar- 
ing the power of two individuals, the investi- 
gator should consider at least five factors: 
(1) differences in the basis of power, (2) 
differences in the means of employing the 
basis, (3) differences in the scope of power, 
(4) differences in the number of comparable 
respondents influenced, and (5) differences 
in the degree of influence (defined in terms 
of changes in the probability that B will do 
something). Contemporary methods of meas- 
uring power in terms of percentage of agree- 
ment with majority vote are fallacious be- 
cause they do not establish the direction of 
influence. The measurement problem remains 
perplexing—D. Prurrr. 


JOHN PAUL SCOTT, Aggression. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. This 
book is one of a series of works on biology 
and medicine. Its title is Aggression but an 
apt subtitle might well note that it is prima- 
rily about animals and occasionally about 
people. It is a well-written, comprehensive 
account of current theoretical and experimen- 
tal approaches to animal research, and most 
of the parallels drawn to human aggressive 
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behavior hew closely to the findings derived 
from work with a variety of animal species. 
The author displays a suitable caution in his 
attempts to translate from animal to human 
terms and is aware of the limitations of rea- 
soning by analogy. Biological studies of ag- 
gression provide a unique approach to in- 
creasing our understanding of the causes of 
human hostility, and, to students of conflict 
resolution, this will be a specialized but inter- 
esting and relevant document.—E. McNEIL. 


ROBERT R. BLAKE, “Psychology and 
the Crisis of Statesmanship,” American 
Psychologist, XIV (1959), 87-94. Psycho- 
logical theory and research can help the 
statesman develop sounder principles of con- 
flict resolution. Research on group dynamics 
suggests that negotiations by group repre- 
sentatives, use of intermediaries, exchange of 
persons, and use of judges are seriously lim- 
ited as methods of resolving conflict. More 
promising are co-operation on superordinate 
goals, negotiation by jointly elected repre- 
sentatives and intergroup therapy. This study 
contains a number of interesting ideas and 
findings but is not undergirded by a system- 
atic model of conflict processes and institu- 
tional organization. As a result, it tends to 
lump all conflicts and all groups under a 
single heading and therefore fails to explain 
such things as why negotiations between 
leaders do work well at times as well as poorly 
at others. Without such an undergirding, ex- 
trapolation from small-groups research to in- 
ternational relations is risky.—D. Pruitt. 
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analysis of historical conflicts 


PHILIP MASON, “Masters or Partners?” 
Foreign Affairs, XXXV (1957), 496-506. For 
those interested in the background of some 
of the problems now plaguing the Federation 
of Nyasaland and South and North Rhodesia 
this could be a valuable article. The sources 
of conflict are traced to the history of these 
areas. The white settlers in South Rhodesia 
had to conquer strong, hostile, and primitive 
tribes. They thus acquired a feeling of su- 
periority and hostility to the Africans. Nyasa- 
land, however, was settled by missionaries in- 
terested in raising the economic level of the 
Africans to wipe out the slave trade. The 
result of these divergent backgrounds pro- 
duced in South Rhodesia a government in 
which the African was at best only a second- 
class human being; while in Nyasaland, al- 
though under the rule of England, the Afri- 
cans’ opinions were consulted. While the 
areas did not invite union on the political 
level, economically such a union seemed 
imperative to the governing Conservative 
Party in England, and Federation was pro- 
claimed. The article discusses further the 
opinions of the various groups in these areas 
on the subject of Federation and concludes 
with a summary and comparison of the prog- 
ress of each of the areas and of the Feder- 
ation as a whole.—D1na ZINNEs. 


RAYMOND J. SONTAG, “The Last 
Months of Peace,” Foreign Affairs, XXV 
(1957), 507-24. This is an attempt to trace, 
through the German Foreign Ministry Ar- 
chives, the succession of diplomatic moves 
which led to the Second World War. The 
contention here is that Germany had not ex- 
pected and did not want a world war over 
Poland. Hitler had come to believe too much 
in his ability to bluff the other powers into 
appeasing his demands despite England’s and 
France’s reiteration of support for Poland. 
Finally, Germany’s attempts to unnerve the 
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nations into acquiesence only served to tight- 
en Poland’s resistance and engulf Germany 
in an unwanted world war.—D1na ZINNES. 


formation of foreign policy 


RICHARD C. SNYDER and GLENN D. 
PAIGE, “The United States Decision To 
Resist Aggression in Korea: The Appli- 
cation of an Analytic Scheme,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, III (1958), 341- 
78. This is the first report of a research proj- 
ect which was conducted by members of the 
Program of Graduate Training and Research 
in International Relations at Northwestern 
University (see the “Current Research” sec- 
tion of this issue). This article devotes con- 
siderable attention to the goals and methods 
of the project and summarizes some of the 
more general conclusions. The bulk of the 
study will be reported in a volume later this 
year. 

Although fundamentally a case study (of 
the activities of United States government 
officials between June 24 and June 30, 1950, 
which led to entry into the Korean War), 
the study has much broader goals in the areas 
of theory development and the improvement 
of methods of data analysis. The authors 
employed an explicit conceptual framework 
which suggested the variables and relation- 
ships which were most important to consider 
in understanding the process of decision. 
(Most prominent in this framework are con- 
cepts of motivation, information, and organ- 
izational system.) Analysis within this frame- 
work led to the development of a number 
of first-order propositions concerning recur- 
rent aspects of the decision process in this 
particular case (e.g., “The number of organ- 
izational agencies and roles which were in- 
corporated in the decision-making process 
was relatively small”). In addition, the ana- 
lytical scheme suggested a number of char- 
acterizations of the decision situation (e.g., 
“The necessity for decision was thrust upon 
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the decision makers by a change in the en- 
vironment and not spontaneously induced 
from within the total foreign policy-making 
organization”). Combining situation charac- 
terizations and process descriptions, the au- 
thors arrived at a series of second-order 
propositions concerning decision-making in 
general, which are stated in the form of hy- 
potheses for later testing by comparison of 
the results of several case studies or in the 
laboratory (e.g., “When crucial choices are 
forced on an organization from the environ- 
ment, the decisional sub-system will be char- 
acterized by smaller decisional units and a 
simpler role structure”). 

In a sense, this report is an intimate case 
study of a case study—for instance, the reader 
is let in on the embarrassing fact that the 
original framework omitted the variable of 
leadership and is shown how the analysis was 
reoriented to incorporate this factor. Such 
candid reporting of what actually happened 
in a research project is very valuable in the 
development of a new technique.—D. Prurtr. 


LOUIS MORTON, “The Decision To Use 
the Atomic Bomb,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV 
(1957), 384-58. This is a readable historical 
case study of some of the considerations that 
led to the atomic-bomb decision. When the 
bomb was originally contemplated, there 
were no questions over its use; all discus- 
sions and questions revolved only around 
whether the bomb was feasible. But as suc- 
cess became increasingly evident and the 
bomb’s devastating powers were realized, 
grave moral considerations began to rise over 
its use, particularly among the scientists 
working on the bomb. A group of scientists 
filed recommendations with the Secretary of 
War requesting that the bomb be demon- 
strated to the Japanese on a barren area be- 
fore it was to be used on Japanese targets. 
A poll of the atomic scientists revealed that 
two-thirds favored the demonstration. A sci- 
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entific panel was then appointed (Fermi, 
Oppenheimer, Lawrence, and Compton) to 
investigate these recommendations. The pan- 
el concluded “almost regretfully . . . that there 
was ‘no acceptable alternative to military 
use.” But of course the scientists were not 
aware of the military considerations. These 
considerations showed that by June, 1945, 
when the bomb was considered “usable,” 
Japan was militarily already close to defeat. 
Why then was the bomb used—what were 
the considerations which led to the fateful 
decisions? According to Morton, there were 
four prominent ones: (1) Although close to 
defeat, the Japanese refused to accept un- 
conditional surrender; use of the bomb would 


shorten the war and save lives on both sides. | 


(2) Use of the bomb on Japan might serve 
to caution Russia and make her more reason- 
able in the postwar negotiations. (3) There 
was a desire to end the war quickly to keep 
Russia out of the Pacific area. (4) Too much 
money had been poured into the bomb proj- 
ect not to use it; a congressional investigation 
into the use of the money was sure to follow 
the war and the Administration would not 
look good for having spent so much money 
on a useless item. Although the relative im- 
portance of each of the four in determining 
the final decision is open to question, all four 
seem to have been present in the reasoning 
of the decision-makers. This is an important 


article for those concerned with the problems | 
of governmental decision-making as they re- | 


late to foreign policy.—D1na ZINNES. 


DEXTER PERKINS, “Foreign Policy in 
Presidential Campaigns,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXAXV (1957), 213-25. Although he believes 


in the value of debating foreign policy, Per- | 


kins feels that “campaign discussion of for- 
eign policy questions is frequently . . . incon- 
clusive on the major issues examined; that 


oe ET 


the debate is often irrelevant to future policy; | 


that appeals are sometimes made to ethnic 
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interests in a fashion that is not in the long 
run to the advantage of anybody; and that 
an issue is often drawn too sharply and a 
position assumed from which retreat is diffi- 
cult, no matter how desirable a shift in policy 
may be.”—Dina ZINNES. 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON, The Soldier 
and the State: The Theory and Politics 
of Civil-Military Relations. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
Starting from the assumption that “the mili- 
tary values—loyalty, duty, restraint, dedica- 
tion—are the ones America most needs to- 
day ... that the disciplined order of West 
Point has more to offer than the garish indi- 
vidualism of Main Street” (this, alas, con- 
fessed on the last page instead of the first), 
the author develops the following interesting 
theses: The gradual rise of the military pro- 
fession as a profession was retarded by the 
American liberal philosophy, by business, and 
by the Constitution. All three conspired, as 
it were, either to do away with the military, 
since it was thought to be plotting to bring 
about war so as to enhance its own power, or 
to civilianize it by broadly educating military 
officers or by dividing civilian power and 
responsibility over the military. The alterna- 
tive, the preferred one, is to help increase 
the professional aspect of the military, to 
militarize the military, not civilianize it. 
Rather than leading the nation to war, the 
author asserts that the military has precisely 
the opposite influence on the nation. The 
military mind (sic) is realistic and conserva- 
tive: the military man always wants to pre- 
pare for war, but he is afraid of war and is 
never ready to fight a war. The military man 
tends to see himself as a victim of civilian 
warmongering. It is the people and the poli- 
ticians who start wars. Thus the nation stands 
to gain if the prevailing philosophy is more 
sympathetic to the military.—J. L. ZmnnEs. 
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military policy and disarmament 


JAMES E. KING, JR., “Nuclear Plenty 
and Limited War,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV 
(1957), 238-56. This article argues that nu- 
clear weapons have changed warfare quali- 
tatively rather than quantitatively. For this 
reason King believes that the concept of 
“limited war” is only realistically applicable 
to conventional warfare. Limited nuclear war- 
fare is not feasible, and total conventional 
wars are no longer possible. The arguments 
which support this point of view are inter- 
esting and fairly well worked out. The article 
could be of value to those interested in the 
“limited-war” debate as well as to those con- 
cerned with the problems of nuclear wat- 
fare.—D1na ZINNES. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT, The Problem of National Se- 
curity, 711 5th Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 
July, 1958, 58 p. The ultimate technique of 
conflict resolution is the annihilation of the 
opposition. For the first time, technology 
offers nations the opportunity of eliminating 
opponents, quickly and impersonally. This 
CED booklet assumes that: (1) “they (the 
U.S.S.R) have declared themselves our im- 
placable enemies, and have shown that they 
will not flinch from military action whenever 
and wherever it promises to be profitable and 
reasonably safe,” and (2) we must maintain 
a military posture of sufficient magnitude to 
prevent the U.S.S.R. from adopting war as a 
technique of conflict resolution. Based upon 
these premises, the questions raised by the 
CED logically follow: What shall be the 
magnitude of our total defense posture, in- 
cluding military and non-military efforts? 
What proportion of our total budget shall be 
directed to: (1) military; (2) non-military 
economic aid and technical-assistance pro- 
grams? How shall these programs be fi- 
nanced? What specific tax revisions are ap- 
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propriate? Can an adequate tax structure be 
devised which will not impair the basic in- 
centives of workers and managers? What 
research and development practices can be 
improved or eliminated? How may efficien- 
cies be introduced into the defense program? 

These and other questions are raised, and 
a few generalizations are formulated. For 
example, CED points out that budget cuts 
do not necessarily assure that programs will 
be operated more efficiently. It also recom- 
mends that research and development con- 
tracts be separated from production contracts 
for complete weapon systems, “so that pro- 
duction contracts may be negotiated when 
the government and the firms possess far 
firmer knowledge of weapon characteristics, 
specifications, production techniques and 
manufacturing costs.” 

The greatest vulnerability of this booklet 
lies in its unquestioning assumption that the 
problem of national security is limited to 
actions of the U.S.S.R. and its cohorts abroad. 
Is this not too narrow a definition of U.S. 
security? A depression like the recent 1957- 
58 slump, which cost several billions in terms 
of over-all productivity, cannot be experi- 
enced repeatedly without encountering the 
danger that the U.S.S.R. will surpass us in 
terms of basic productivity. Furthermore, re- 
cent reports concerning rapidly increasing 
rates of juvenile delinquency and mental 
illness, mounting tensions accompanying ef- 
forts at school integration, mass migrations 
of minimally educated rural adults to central 
cities, the growing pains of our educational 
system—all highlight the fact that national 
security begins at home. Overemphasis upon 
meeting the challenge of the U.S.S.R. strictly 
according to the approach mapped by the 
CED could result in a sadly inadequate so- 
cial system at home. Such a development 
could be fatal.—P. E. NExson, Jr. 
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J. DAVID SINGER. “Disarmament and _ 
the Fallibility of Inspection,” PROD, II | 
(1958), 22-24. One strong reason why the | 


notion of disarmament has not been of greater 
interest to scholars is the difficulty of devis- 


ing a foolproof inspection scheme. Assuming _ 


that it will be possible to evade any such 


scheme, the author suggests two forms of | 


deterrence which are compatible with na- 
tional disarmament: (a) an international 
stockpile of weapons available to the victim 
of aggression or (b) an armed international 
agency capable of negotiating from strength 
with aggressor nations. He suggests a num- 
ber of researchable questions concerning the 
road to disarmament and the setting up of 
such an international agency.—D. Prurrr. 


LESTER B. PEARSON, “Force for UN,” 
Foreign Affairs, XXXV_ (1957), 395-404. 


This article is concerned with the old prob- | 
lem of giving the UN military sanction pow- | 
ers. There is a brief discussion of the UN | 


charter provisions for a police force and the 
difficulties which have arisen in implementing 
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these provisions, largely due to veto powers | 


in the Security Council. The uniting for peace 
resolution and the UN emergency force are 
seen as steps in the right direction in pro- 
viding valuable experience for establishing a 
permanent UN force. The article concludes 
with several general principles which Pear- 
son believes govern the establishment of such 


UN machinery as a peace supervision force. | 


—Drna ZINNES. 


Russian modal personality 


ALEX INKELES, EUGENIA HANFMANN, | 


and HELEN BEIER, “Modal Personality 


and Adjustment to the Soviet Socio-po- — 


litical System,” Human Relations, XI 
(1958), 3-22. A battery of psychological tests 


was administered to a sample of fifty-one | 
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Soviet refugees, and the responses were com- | 
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pared to a matched sample of Americans. 
Especially characteristic of the Russians was 
their emotional aliveness, their need for so- 
cial relatedness, and their lack of well-devel- 
oped defenses. The authors discuss the ques- 
tion of the extent to which the personality 
needs of Soviet citizens, at various status 
levels, tend to find satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction within the Soviet sociopolitical sys- 
tem.—A. E. KuENZLI. 


research programs 


STUART C. DODD. “Strengthening 
Technical Aid by Social Research,” 
PROD, II (1958), 3-6. Technical-aid pro- 
grams sometimes fall short of their political 
objectives because they fail to meet felt needs 
and fail adequately to assess public reactions. 
The author proposes a “Project Impact” to 
poll public opinion in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Such a project should work closely 
with the “Barometer of World Tensions,” 
now being planned by UNESCO and 
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WAPOR, which “is expected to become in 
time a powerful tool for world government 
in making it more responsive and responsible 
to the people everywhere.”—D. Pruitt. 


CARL MARCY. “The Research Program 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations,” PROD, II (1958), 28-30. The 
author, who is chief of staff of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, discusses plans for the 
spending of $300,000 authorized for a re- 
search program. Among the areas for which 
the committee invites research plans are (a) 
nature of foreign policy and role of the United 
States in the world; (b) principle ideological 
conflicts and their impact on U.S. foreign 
policy; (c) world-wide and domestic eco- 
nomic problems and their impact on U.S. 
foreign policy; (d) role of multilateral or- 
ganization in the formulation and conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy; (e) formulation and 
administration of U.S. foreign policy.—D. 
PRUITT. 
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